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Wise and pious men, whose lives 
have been devoted to the Christian 
ministry, are deservedly honoured, 
both as the instructors and bene- 
factors of mankind. Such was 
the subject of this Memoir, who 
not only fulfilled the ministerial 
office, with distinguished ability 
and success, but also presided over 
two of those seminaries of reli- 
gion and learning, whence many 
of our churches have received 
their respective pastors, while by 
his various writings, he rendered 
essential service to the cause of 
truth and the Gospel. From his 
high character and official situation, 
it was to be expected, that many of 
o- who were under his tuition, 
d entertain a very hi i- 
nion of his intellectus gone 
ments, and embrace some of the 
peculiarities of his theological sys- 
tem. The aid of such persons has 
been sought in compiling the pre- 
sent Memoir; and as they have 
readily complied with our request, 
we allow them, without pledging 
our own concurrence in every sen- 
timent, to spéak of Dr. Williams 
ing to their own convictions. 
This great and man was 
born at Glanclwyd, near Denbigh, 
in’ North Wales, November 14, 
pe yt yen the son of Thomas 
n Williams, who, possess- 
ing some independent to- 
gether with a farm which they 
cultivated, lived in comparatively 
a | circumstances. His father 
family, were zealously attach- 
ed to the Established Church, and 
entertained but little charity to- 
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wards those who separated from its 
communion. Indeed they scarcely 
attended to any thing more than 
the form of religion, and were 


~ disposed to ridicule such of their 


neighbours, as were more serious 
than themselves. In these feel- 
ings their son Edward appears to 
have participated, though he was 


“never outwardly immoral, or pro- 


fligate ; but, like too many in the 

morning of life, was far from being 

properly influenced by the know- 
ge and fear of. 

When very young, he discover- 
ed marks of genius, a ready wit, 
and very promising abilities,— 
sometimes amusing himself ‘by 
making Welsh verses, a few of 
which are still remembered. Being 
fond of reading, and likely to 
make a scholar, his father de- 
signed him for the church; and 
with that view, gave him a clas- 
sical education at St. Asaph. 
He was impressed with a sense 
of religion about the age of eigh- 
teen, in consequence of hearing 
a sermon in a cottage near his fa- 
ther’s house, by a cher in cun- 
nexion with the Calvinistic Metho- 
dists. It had been reported in the 
neighbourhood, wa the. people 
were rejoicing, and even jumping, 
in cenitiiento at what they heard 
from such preachers; and he felt 
inclined to go, that he might hear 
what they could say, to produce 
such unusual effects. He accord- 
ingly went, and received the word 
of God, with such power, as to 
produce an evident alteration in 
the state of his mind, and the’ 
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character of his deportment. As 
he did not discover any peculiar 
attachment to the Methodists, 
his father’s designs were, appa- 
rently, promoted by this altera- 
tion ; and he had no objection to 
perceive in his son, a temper 
something more in character with 
his intended profession than for- 
merly. He was, therefore, placed 
with a clergyman at Derwen, in 
Merionethshire, preparatory to his 
being sent to Oxford. While under 
the care of this gentleman, he as- 
tentively read, among other reli- 
gious book, the celebrated work 
of Elisha Coles, on the Sovereignty 
of God, in reference to which he 
relates the following anecdote in 
the Appendix to his Christian 
Preacher: “ When setting out in 
the ways of God, I found this 
book singularly useful. A carnal 


minister, who had gravely recom- 
mended for my perusal Dean 
Swift’s Tale of a Tub, observing 
my partiality to it, remarked, with 
great emotion. 


‘If the doctrines 
contained in that book be true, I 
am sure to go to hell.’ I then re- 
plied, what I now deliberately 
confirm, ‘ If these doctrines be not 
true, I have no hope of going to 
heaven,’”—It was about this time 
that a circumstance occurred, 
which gave rise to an entire change 
in his views, on the subject of 
conformity, and wholly blasted 
those prospects which his father 
had fondly cherished concerning 
him. The good man sent for his 
son, that he might take him to St. 
Asaph, to see the Bishop ordain 
some young clergymen, expecting 
that the solemnity would have a 
rig 2s Graaniage n his mind. But 
it so happened, that what the 
young man saw, and heard, on that 
occasion, gave him considerable 
disgust, and led him to examine 
the grounds of Nonconformity. 
The result was, a determination to 
join the orthodox Dissenters, what- 
ever might be the consequence of 
such a step. He was accordingly 


admitted a member of the Con 
gational Church at Denbigh, then 
under the pastoral care of the Rev, 
Daniel Lloyd. 

On leaving Derwen, to reside 
with his parents, until he could 
be received as a student at some 
Dissenting Academy, he passed 
many uncomfortable days, under 
his father’s displeasure. At one 
time, his father was so enraged, as 
to take a horse-whip and inflict a 
most severe chastisement, because 
of what he considered as obstinacy, 
in still adhering to the Dissen- 
ters, and refusing to return to the 


Established Church. So bitter was’ 


the persecution which he had 
now to sustain, that, frequently, 
when he returned from attending 
the meetings at Denbigh, he 
found the doors of his father’s 
house locked against him; so that 
he was compelled to spend many 


a night in the hay-loft, having no 


consolation, but that of a good 
conscience and the favour of God, 
All this harsh treatment he bore 
with the utmost meekness, but 
continued to attend the meetings, 
and adorned his profession witha 
most exemplary deportment. By 
this means he overcame evil with 
good, and, in some measure, re- 
moyed the prejudices, entertained 
by his relatives, against that mode 
of religion which he had adopted. 

His father did not, however, 
immediately consent to his enter- 
ing a Dissenting Academy. Mr, 
Williams, therefore, having now 
some property of his own, deter- 
mined on going to Abergavenny, 
intending, if his father should re- 
fuse to support him, to apply to 
the Board, when his own means 
were exhausted. But when it was 
found that nothing could alter his 
mind, his father reluctantly agreed 
to the measure, and afforded him 
all the assistance required. He, 
entered the Academy under the 
presidency of Dr. Davies in 177I,. 
in the 20th year of his age. Pos- 
sessing a good constitution, and, 
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1821.) 
being favoured with a considera- 
ble share of health, he pursued 
his studies with unwearied applica- 
tion. He entertained a high regard 
for his tutor, and that regard we 
have reason to believe, was mutual. 
He also enjoyed the esteem and 
confidence of his fellow students, 
though it is said, that he had not 
many intimate assuciates. “I al- 
ways heard him spoken of,” says 
one, who studied in the same in- 
stitution, “as a very reserved 
young man ; and I think it proba- 
ble that he might have been more 
so then, than after he became a 
husband, a father, and a tutor. 
All who were acquainted with him, 
well knew, that he was not likely 
to be a companion of the trifling 
and loquacious. On the contrary, 


it was observed, that his presence 
with the other students, was as 
great a check upon them as that 
of their tutor; which proves, that 
if he was not sought as a compa- 
nion, he was, at least, much re- 


Having previously devoted much 
time to the Greek and Roman 
classics, Mr. Williams applied him- 
self more particularly to those 
studies which he considered as 
most important, in reference to the 
Gospel ministry. He made him- 
self master of the Hebrew, with- 
out points; and afterwards pur- 
sued his studies, in the sacred 
tengue on the other system. His 
judgment was probably influenced, 
in a great measure, by the Disser- 
tation of Peter Whitfield, of which 
he often expressed a very high 

inion. His attainments in Rab- 


~ binical learning, and biblical criti- 


cism, were very respectable. In 
Divinity, he studied the works of 
some of the best foreign divines, 
a en Turretin, Stapfer, and 

olfius. In natural and moral 
philosophy he made great attain- 
ments. To moral science, how- 
ever, his attention was more parti- 


cularly directed. Cudworth’s In- 


. tellectugl System, Gale’s' Court of 
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the Gentiles, and Wollaston’s Re- 
ligion of Natufe Delineated, were 
among his favourite authors. ‘To 
the last mentioned writer, he is 
known to have confessed his ob- 
ligations, and to have lamented; 
that so able a work should be, in 
any measure, superseded by mo- 
dern publications, of far less 
merit. In short, the four years 
which he spent at Abergavenny, 
were employed in the most pro- 
fitable manner. If Jerom, Origen, 
and Tertullian, were said to have 
entered Canaan, laden with Egyp- 
tian gold, when they became 
preachers of the Gospel ; it may 
be said, with equal truth, that Mr. 
Williams entered on the service of 
his divine Master, rich in human 
and divine knowledge, and able to 
enrich others also. 

Thus furnished for the work of 
the ministry, he first settled at 
Ross, in Herefordshire, in 1775. 
With what views and feelings, he 
discharged his pastoral duties at 
this place, will appear from the 
following passage in his Diary, 
which he wrote on arriving at the 
age of 27: “ As I have now en- 
tered on a new year, may I enter 
on a new course of holy living, - 
forgetting those things that are 
behind, and pressing towards the 
mark of my high calling! O thou 
Father of mercies, pardon my past 
offences, and draw me to thyself! 
O thou dear Immanuel, my bless- 
ed Lord and Master, teach me 
thy will and pleasure! O thou 
Spirit of truth, enlighten and lead 
me into all truth! Inspire me with 
a zeal, which is according to know-" 
ledge, and a love which many 
waters cannot quench! O thou 
holy Trinity ! once more do I re- 
new the dedication of myself: to 
thee. My soul and body, my stu- 
dies and talents, my family and” 
flock, do I new consecrate to God 
my Redeemer. Blessed Jesus! let 
thy grace be suflicient for me, and 
thy strength be made perféct in- 
my weakness.”——While -at “Rows, * 
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he married his first wife. She 
was a native of Wilton, near that 
place, and a woman of exemplary 
piety. Her first serious impres- 
sions were received at a boarding- 
school, conducted by two ladies in 
the Wesleyan connexion. On re- 
ceiving his proposals, she deter- 
mined to ask the advice of these 
ladies, having already profited 
much by their piety and prudence. 
After some time, they informed 
her that they had made particular 
inquiries respecting Mr. Williams’s 
character, and were perfectly satis- 
fied. They also added, t, as 
they had been informed that he 
was a Calvinist, they had con- 
versed with one of their preachers 
on the subject, who thought that 
his principles need be no insuper- 
able obstacle to their union, the 
only difference between Calvinists 
pot Arminians being this—That 
the former were the followers of 
St. Paul, and the latter those of 
St. James! Every thing proving 
satisfactory to both parties, their 
union speedily followed. By this 
marriage Mr. Williams had nine 
children, five of whom died in 
their infancy. Of those that re- 
mained, only three, two sons and 
a daughter, are now living. Mr. 
Williams continued at Ross about 
three years, watching over his 
flock with all fidelity, and using 
his best endeavours to promote 
their highest interest, until he was 
called to a situation of greater im- 
portance, in which he laboured 
with more abundant success. 

In 1778, he removed to Os- 
w , in Shropshire, where he 
found the cause of religion in a 
very low state. It is said, that 
“* there was scarcely any thing 
belonging to a Christian church 
besides the meeting-house.” This 
was an old building ; and, like most 
others of the kind, rather small. 
Adjoining to this was a house for 
the minister; and it is said that 
there were also “ some consider- 
able endowments.” Under the 


CAprit; 


ministry of Mr. Williams the 


congregation greatly improved, 
and the deena length arose to 
a state of bility. The 
place of worship was enlarged for 
the accommodation of increasing 
numbers. Several Baptist fami- 
lies attended, there being no 
congregation of their sentiments, 
either in the town, or in any 
neighbouring place, with which 
they could conveniently assemble, 
Their attendance on Mr. Williams 
was, however, the result of choice, 
as they were in the habit of wor- 
shipping elsewhere, previously to 
his settlement at Oswestry. His 
ministry, indeed, was peculiarly 
conducive to edification, and could 
not be otherwise than acceptable 
to those who sought their own 
spiritual improvement, 

It appears that Mr. Williams 
had opened a grammar-school at 
Oswestry, soon after he had taken 
the charge of the congregation, 
and that it was never wholly dis- 
continued while he resided there. 
Thus was he known as the in- 
structor of youth, upwards of four: 
years, when, on the removal of 
Dr. Davies to Homerton, the 
academy at Abergavenny was 
transferred to Oswestry, 
united with the institution pre-) 
viously established. This 
pened in February, 1782; and in 


June following, the Rev. J. Lewis,. 
now of Newport, in Monmouth-: 


shire, who had recently completed 
his studies under Dr. Davies, was 
appointed assistant tutor. In ad- 
dition to the young men removed 


from Abergavenny, there were: 


now in the institution two or 
three students supported by Lady. 
Glenorchy, whose name deserves 
to be here mentioned with pecu- 


liar respect. While employed in. 


this enlarged sphere of action, Mr. 
Wiewee experienced much do 
mestic affliction, especially in the. 
frequent indisposition of Mrs., 
Williams; but under these cir-. 
cumstances, his diligence, patient) 
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1821.) 
perseverance, and unfeigned piety, 
werethe more conspicuous. ‘“ He 
attended,” says Mr. Lewis, “toa 
great variety of things, and I 
never knew a man so capable of 
doing it ; for he seemed clearly to 
understand every kind of business 
he had to superintend. Consider- 
ing his duties as a tutor, minister, 
and head of a family, I used to 
think that he did the work of a 
Hercules.”— The following pas- 
sage of a letter from an eminent 
minister in North Wales, who 
pursued his studies at Oswestry, 
will serve to shew with what pious 
caution, and religious feeling Mr. 
W. pursued his steady and la- 
borious course: “ At one time I 
remember he entertained the stu- 
dents by relating some passages ir 
his own life; and the following 
expressions. made a deep impres- 
sion on my mind: ‘ When I en- 
tered on the work of the ministry, 
one thing that I earnestly prayed 
for was, that I might be kept from 
doing any injury, in any way, to 
the cause of God. I have now 
been in the ministry about fifteen 
years, and it is 2 matter of thank- 
fulness to me, that, whatever good 
I have done, I hope I have not 
been left to dishonour the cause of 
God in any thing. And however 
the Lord may be pleased to dis- 
pose of me hereafter, and what- 
ever good I may be enabled to do, 
it is my constant prayer, that I 
may be preserved, so as to leave 
this world without doing any 
harm in his church.”’ 

It was while at Oswestry, that 
Mr. Williams first became known 
to the public as an Author. In 


1785 he published ‘ Social Re-- 


ligion Exemplified,” a work origi- 
nally written by the Rev. Mathias 
Maurice. Its design is, to delineate, 
in several dialogues, the nature, 
faith, and order of a congrega- 
tional church, showing the true 
character and value of independent 
principles in their practical appli- 
cation,—In 1788 he published, in 
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two volumes, his “ Antipoedobap- 
tism Examined,” containing a full 
reply to the late Rev. Mr. Booth, 
of London. In this work he in- 
stitutes.a strict inquiry into the 
nature and design, subjects and 
mode of baptism ; investigates the 
nature of positive institutions in 
general ; and presents his readers 
with some occasional strictures on 
human ceremonies in matters of 
religion. The subject of this 
learned and elaborate production, 
had occupied his attention for some 
time previous to the appearance of 
Mr. Booth’s publication. It con- 
tains, besides an examination of 
the statements and reasonings of 
that author, an answer to the most 
plausible arguments and objections 
in Dr. Stennett’s Answer to Dr. 
Addington ; Dr. Gale’s Reflections 
on Dr. Wall's History, and some 
others. — Early in the following 
year, he published, in four octavo 
volumes, An Abridgment of Dr. 
Owen's Exposition of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, with the prelimi- 
nary exercitations, and a brief but 
interesting Life of the Author. In 
this work he professes to have left 
out nothing but what appeared 
either tautological, redundant, or 
digressive. . ‘‘ The reader,” he © 
says, “ may depend upon it, that 
all the valuable and pertinent 
criticisms ; the most forcible argu- 
ments in proof of any important 
point; the most evangelical and 
sublime sentiments, and doctrines ; 
the most close, convincing, and 
edifying improvements ; the most 
animating and pathetic addresses 
and exhortations contained in the 
original work, are preserved in 
this. But after all, 1 wish it may 
not be thought still too long, as I 
suppose there is not another ex- 
position on this Epistle, the origi- 
nal excepted, so full and large as 
this abridgment will be found,” 
At the period when this work 
was ready for the press, Mr. Wil- 
liams felt himself much interested 
in the controversy between Mr. 
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David Leviand Dr: Priestley ; occa- 
sioned by the Letters which Dr. P. 
had addressed to the Jews, inviting 
them to an amicable discussion of 
the evidences of Christianity. Mr. 
Levi, a Jew of acknowledged 
learning and ability, in answering 
these Letters, had charged Dr. 
Priestley with having himself vir- 
tually renounced the Christian re- 
ligion, by denying a Trinity of 
Persons in the Godhead, the mira- 
culous conception of Jesus Christ, 
his pre-existence, proper deity, 
and redemption by him ;— all 
which, in his opinion, were essen- 
tial to Christianity, and clearly 
taught in the New Testament. 
“ Permit me, Sir,” says he, “‘ to 
ask you, whether you sincerely 
intend, in this discussion, to de- 
fend Christianity ? For your doc- 
trine is so opposite to what I al- 
ways understood to be the prin- 
ciples of Christianity, that I must 
ingenuously confess, I am greatly 
puzzled to reconcile your prin- 
ciples with thevattempt. What? 
a writer that asserts, that ‘ the 
miraculous conception of Jesus 
does not appear to him. to be suf- 
ficiently anthenticated, and that 
the original Gospel of St. Matthew 
did not contain it,’ set up for a 
defender of Christianity against the 
Jews! How you can be entitled 
to the appellation of a Christian, 
in the strict sense of the word, is 
to me really incomprehensible.” 
Thus was it plainly intimated, 
that, until the Author of Letters 
to the Jews, became a believer 
in Christianity himself, he could 
never bea proper person to invite 
the sons of Abraham to the faith 
of the Gospel; nor reasonably ex- 
pect to be successful in any effort 
he might be disposed to make for 
their conversion! Dr. Williams, 
therefore, conceiving that his 
Abridgment of Owen on the 
Hebrews was calculated to render 
the two opponents an important 
service, drew up and published an 
Appendix to the first volume, con- 
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taining two letters, the one to 
Dr. Priestley, and the other ‘to 
Mr. Levi. In ‘these letters, after 
alluding to the controversy in 
which they had been engaged, he 
réquests their candid perusal of 
the volumes, and begs each of 
them to accept a copy, which he 
sent them with his best wishes 
for their real welfare. 

Once more, during his continu. 
ance at Oswestry, Dr. Williams 
appeared as an author» He pub- 
lished in 1791, a discourse on the 
Influence of Religious Practice, 
upon our Inquiries after Truth. 
This discourse was occasioned by 
Mr. Belsham’s sermon on the Im- 
portance of Truth, preached at the 
Old Jewry, tothe supporters of 
the New College at Hackney. In 
this sermon, Mr. Belsham had 
made the following extraordinary 
assertion: ‘“ The men who are 
most indifferent to the practice of 
religion, and whose minds, therefore, 
are least attached to any set of prin- 
ciples, will ever be the first to see 
the absurdities of a popular super- 
stition, and to embrace a rational 
system of faith.” In combating 
this dangerous principle, our au- 
thor demands, if such a notion be 
just, “* How came the Jewish doc- 
tors and rulers to reject so rational 
a system, as the gospel? Not, 
surely,” he continues, ‘ because 
they were overstocked with reli- 
gious practice. How came the 
philosophic Greeks to reckon that 
foolishness, which heaven pro- 
nounces wisdom? Was not this 
the grand cause, that, ‘ when they 
knew God, they glorified him not 
as God, neither were thankful,’ 
but me vain in their imagi- 
nations, and their foolish heart was 
darkened?’ It was thus that, 
‘ professing themselves to be wise, 
they became fools.’ In vain are 
mankind stunned with the proofs 
of miracles, or dazzled with the 
collective rays of evidence, while’ 
they remain indifferent to the per-" 
formance of moral and religious’ 
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duties. Those things, glorious as 
they. are, can influence only as 
moral means. But what are means 
without ‘a disposition to improve 
‘them? ‘ Wherefore is there a 
price in the hand of a fool to get 
wisdom, seeing he hath no heart 
to it?’ Whereas he who is truly 
teachable, cultivating a steady and 
tender regard to the mind of hea- 
ven, is, of all men, most likely to 
know, the true scheme of revealed 
religion.” ‘The sentiment of Mr. 
ham, in the view of Dr. Wil- 
liams, appeared exceedingly per- 
nicious to theological students in 
particular. He was much grieved 
that it should have been laid before 
them by a man of such high lite- 
rary character, and apparently 
countenanced by the supporters of 
the College at Hackney. Being 
himself at the head of an academic 
Institution, he thought it his duty 
publicly to protest against it. 
“Candour and justice,” he re- 
marks, “ forbid that we should as- 
cribe to any intentions which they 
disavow. I would not, therefore, 
_be understood to insinuate that 
the gentleman to whose sentiments 
I allude, intended by them to dis- 
countenance practical piety and 
devotion, and to compliment ‘ in- 
difference to religious practice, 
as possessed of superior excellence. 
Nevertheless, while we avoid im- 
puting to the author of an opinion 
abad design, it is but fair, and it 
may be useful, to examine its ge- 
nuine tendency. Let us suppose, 
that a young student in divinity 
thoroughly imbibes the above sen- 
timent, and acts according to it. 
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He will, of course look up to reli- 
gious indifference as the school of 
sagacity; what proceeds from that 
quarter, will be deemed more ra- 
dtonal in religion, than what comes 
from fervent piety and zealous ex- 
ertion. The next step in this 
hopeful path, is to associate with 
these sons of indifference, for the 
sake of improving by their sage 
observations. Now as the example 
of those we admire is contagious, 
he will himself also very probably 
become ‘indifferent to religious 
practice.’ In due time, he is called 
to settle over a people. He sur- 
veys his flock, and looks up with 
deference to the least practical of 
them, for their judgment on any 
controverted point, and esteems it 
great happiness to enjoy their in- 
timate acquaintance. The hum- 
ble, the devout, the zealous, will 
be shunned; and they, in their 
turn, will shun him ; his religious 
performances, fifty to one, will be 
thinly attended; the practical 
Christians are under the painful 
necessity of looking out for ano- 
ther minister ; a division ensues ; 
this, on the one hand, is ascribed 
to orthodox bigotry, and justified 
on the other, by a respect to 
soundness in the faith, and prac- 
tical godliness. And what now 
remains, but that he justify his 
principles and conduct, by. calling 
the seceding party enthusiasts, 
and his own rational Christians ! 
If the divine hand over-rule such 
confusions for final good, no thanks 
to those by whom offences come.” 
(To be continued. ) 





ORIGINAL ESSAYS, COMMUNICATIONS, &c. 


- ON REDEEMING THE TIME.’ 


In almost every page of our Bible, 
Wwe meet with something to remind 
us that “the wisdom of this world 
Is fooli with God, and that, 
therefore, if any man. will be wise, 


he must become a fool that he 
may be wise. The rules which 
God gives his people for the direc- 
tion of their conduct, are directly 
opposed to the maxims and prac- 
tices of worldly men. In their 
estimation, time is one of the most 
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worthless commodities of which 
they have to dispose. Instead of 
being prized as a blessing, or im- 
proved as a treasure, they very 
frequently regard it as an incum- 
brance; hence they not unfrequently 
talk of beguiling, of driving away, 
nay, even of killing time ; and, by 
thousands of our infatuated race, 
he is accounted the wisest man 
who is most successful in devising 
means for this unhallowed purpose. 
But, in the word of God, time is 
ever represented as unspeakably 
valuable, as a treasure, every par- 
ticle of which should be carefully 
improved ; in relation to which 
even parsimony is a virtue. 
Instead of being burdened by 
the present time; instead of de- 
vising arts to kill, or to drive it 
away, those who are properly in- 
fluenced by the representations of 
the Bible, would, were it in their 
power, recal the hours which 
are past. Something like this seems 
to be recommended in the impor- 
tant exhortation which is more 
than once given by the sacred wri- 
ters—“ Walk in wisdom ; redeem- 
ing the time.” In their estima- 
tion, the great difference between 
a wise man and a fool is, the latter 
is prodigal, the former is l of 
time ; the one thoughtlessly squan- 
ders away what he now has, the 
other anxiously endeavours to 
redeem what he has lost. The 
phrase “ redeeming the time,” li- 
terally signifies “ buying back, or 
buying out the time.” Much of 
our time has been lost. Worldly 
objects make large demands on 
that which remains ; they lead us 
as it were, to pledge it to them. 
If we are wise, we shall endeavour 
to derive some benefit from the 
time which is past, and to redeem 
as much as possible of the present 
and future, which we have pledged 
to the world, that we may devote 
it to spiritual improvement, to 
preparation for eternity. The 
phrase, then, of “ redeeming the 
time,” may be ‘considered as ap- 
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plicable both to the past and the 
present. On this subject, it may 
be necessary to consider—by what 
means time may be redeemed— 
and why we should be solicitous 
to redeem time. 

Godly sorrow for past negli- 
gence is one way of redeeming 
time. One of the most solemn 
considerations which can be 
sented to our minds is, that when 
time is once passed, it can never 
be recalled—it is gone for ever. 
Every year, every day, every mo- 


ment as it leaves us, bids us an ~ 


eternal farewell: with all its pe 
culiar capabilities, and privileges, 
and mercies, and trials, it departs, 
never, never to return; only the 
recollection, the consequences, the 
responsibility, the account con. 
nected with it, remain, and will 
meet us another day. No wishes, 
however earnest ; no repentance, 
however deep ; no prayers, how- 
ever fervent; no tears, however 
copious; no efforts, however vi- 
gorous and persevering, can recal 
the hours that are past, can undo 
what has once been done, can an- 
nihilate what has once received 


existence, or remove, taking into. 


account the whole of our existence, 
the stain that has been once in- 
fixed on our characters. With in- 
finitely greater propriety than Pi- 
late could, may time, as it finishes 
each roll of its memorials, and de 
livers it to the custody of an inex- 
orable immutable duration, say— 
“ What I have written I have writ- 
ten.” How important then is it to 
improve the present moment. — 

a twofold sense we act for eternity. 
But it is some consolation, that 
though past time can never be 

ed, it may be laid under contribu- 
tion for the purposes of moral and 
religious improvement. It may be 
caused to under review before 
the eye of the mind, and thus may 
be rendered the means of produc: 
ing humility, of exciting genuiie 
penitence, of stimulating to dilé 
gence in the performance of duty: 
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Now every thing which lays us in 
the dust before God, which pro- 


. duces that humility in which he 


delights, that repentance with 


which he has connected the par- 
don of sin and eternal life, every 
thing that contributes to interest 
us in the invaluable promise — 
* blessed are they who mourn, for 


they shall be comforted,” is bene- 
ficial; some solid good has been 
derived from it. When this bene- 
fit then has been, by means of 
golly sorrow, elicited from the 
hours that had formerly been lost, 
they have been, in some measure, 
redeemed. The loss which had 
been sustained by suffering them 
to pass unimproved, has been, in 
some degree, compensated. A por- 
tion of that holiness of heart, of 
that fitness for heaven, which would 
have resulted from spending them 
wisely, when they were passing, 
has been at last secured. And 
besides this, sorrow for the time 
we have lost, is the foundation of 
all effective solicitude to improve 
that which may be allotted to us 
in future. A return to rectitude 
of conduct must always commence 
m a conviction that we have been 
wrong. The man who is not 
deeply humbled for his folly and 
guilt in mispending past time, 
willnever improve that which re- 
mains. Ifthen we would redeem 
the time, let us review the years 
we have already spent in the world, 
let us endeavour to ascertain, as 
far as possible, the manner in 
which every day has been spent ; 
(this will not appear too much, if 
we remember that every day will 
at last be reviewed by God, and 
that, for every day, we must ren- 
der an account ;) and compare this 
with the requirements of the divine 
law, that we may discover how 
much time we have suffered to 
pass unimproved, and be made 
sensible how great is the’ loss 
which we have sustained, that we 
may see what has robbed us of our 
me, and;:for the future, b2 on 
‘ Cone. Mae. No. 40. 
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our guard against its influence. 
It requires no deep insight into 
human nature to be able to affirm, 
that those who shrink from this re- 
view, those who think it irksome or 
unnecessary, will never, while such 
are their views and dispositions, 
comply with the exhortation of 
the Apostle, by redeeming ‘the 
time. 

Watchfulness, activity, energy, 
and diligence, enabling us to turn 
every hour to the best account, 
and to perform every duty in its 
proper season, are amongst the 
principal means of redeeming time. 
When the labourer has lost any 
time, one way by which he en- 
deavours to redeem it, is extraor- 
dinary exertion. It is not enough 
for the man who would’ redeem 
time to be in motion, he must run 
the race that is before him. It is 
not sufficient that he is doing some- 
thing, he must exert himself to 
the utmost; he must not only 
work; but labour, all his energies 
must be put in requisition, all his 
powers excited. If simply to im- 
prove time requires activity, what 
is necessary to redeem it? In any 
important worldly affair—when an 
enemy is to be repulsed—when a 
kingdom is to be defended, or 
won, when an- extensive’ mercan- 
tile concern is to be managed, men 
are no strangers to this activity 
and energy. The: man who, in 
those circumstances, should appear 
destitute, or incapable of them, 
would be despised and condemned. 
Why should they then be thought 
unnecessary in religion? or why 
should it be thought harsh to say, 
that the man who, when ~his im- 
mortal interests are at stake, ap- 
pears slothful and negligent is both 
criminal and contemptible? If 





‘God has made our worldly pro- 


perty to depend, in a great de- 

gree, on our own exertions, why 

should it be thought strange, if he 

has connected our spiritual pros- 

perity with them? If he who la- 

vishes away his money come, te 
Aa 
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poverty, can we expect that he. 
who squanders away his time will 
abound in heavenly riches? If 
drowsiness clothes the body with 
rags, it will never ailorn the soul 
with the beauties of holiness. 
How numerous are the warnings 
against sloth, the exhortations to 
activity, that are given us in the 
word of God. Even the Re- 
deemer himself, who came to. obey 
the law, and to bring in a cumplete, 
an everlasting righteousness, on 
the behalf of his people, calls and 
urges them to watchfulness and 
activity, —— “ Let your loins be 
girded about and your lights burn- 
ing ; and ye yourselves like unto 
men who wait for their Lord.”— 
‘* What I say unto.one, I say unto 
all, watch.” —“ Work out your own 
salyation with fear and trembling.” 
-—‘ Be steadfast, immoveable, al- 
ways abounding in the work of the 
Lord.” 

If we wish either to redeem or 
to improve time, it is of the ut- 


most importance that every duty 
be performed precisely in its pro- 
per season ; that the work of the 
day be done in its day, of the hour 


in jts hour. If eyery duty is not 
promptly discharged whenever it 
" our ong ape one of two 
things must e consequence : 
either it will be pH omitted, 
er it. will encroach on the time 
that should have been allotted to 
ing else, and if “ sufficient 

to the day is the evil thereof,” suf- 
ficient. also. to the day is the duty 
thereof, Our work is proportional 
to our time. In many cases, the 
duty that has once been neglected, 
will be entirely omitted. In not 
a few, it can never be performed. 
For how often does opportunity 
appear, invite us to improve it, 
wait as it were only a few minutes 
for our decision, and then vanish 
for ever. There are duties- which 
can be performed, perhaps, but on 
one occasion in our lives; they 
are omitted, and the good which 
might. have been done, the im- 
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provement which might have beet 
realised, the reward which might 


have been secured, are irrecovers. 


ably, and eternally lost. 

A judicious division and distri 
bution of our time will greatly 
assist us to improve and redeem 
it. No extensive and complicated 
concern can be properly managed 
without a wise appropriation of 
time, and a punctual regard to 
order. To live according to rule, 
to be attentive to order, is, indeed, 
deemed, by the vain, the gay, the 
man of pleasure, as a fit subject 
for their jest and ridicule. They 
regard it as an ignoble restraint, 
as an evidence of dulness, as the 
effect of want of spirit. So awfully 
are their views and feelings per- 
verted, that what David counted 
liberty, they deem an intolerable 
restraint. “I will walk at liberty, 
because I keep thy statutes,” was 
the language of the inspired 
Psalmist. ‘ Grievous, indeed, are 
the restraints under which we are 
laid, our liberty is completely at 
an end, if we must observe these 
statutes,’ is the language of their 
hearts. But satisfied as these per- 
sons are with themselves, high as 
is the opinion which they have of 
their own wisdom, no opinion is 
more contemptible in the estima- 
tion of all that are truly wise, 
than theirs. Many of the 
and best men that the world has 
ever produced, have been remark- 
able for their strict attention to 
order and rules, and for the regu- 
lar division of their time. Who 
has not heard of the immortal 
Alfred? While the epithet Great 
has, in many instances, been 
stituted by its application to 
who would have been justly de- 
signated by the title of fools or 
infernals, by him it was justly 
merited. Far as he has receded 
from us in the lapse of ages, great 
as is the distance at which’ his 
orbit is placed in the hemisphere 
of history, he yet shines with s 
lustre which overpowers almost all 
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the monarchs that have ever filled 
the British throne, while he causes 
the vices of many to appear in all 


_ their blackness and deformity. This 


truly great prince, we are inform- 
ed, divided his time into three equal 
portions ; allotting eight hours to 
sleep, recreation, and meals ; eight 
to public business; and eight to 
stay and devotion. In conse- 


quence of this wise economy, and 
regular distribution of his time, 
jomed with great energy and ex- 
tensive: capacity of mind, how 
much work did he perform, how 
much good did he effect. He 
subdued the deadly enemies of his 


country, raised his kingdom from 
the lowest- depths of distress to a 
lofty eminence of prosperity and 
glory; rendered order and justice 
triumphant, where a short time 
before confusion and wickedness 
stalked. in their most hideous 

forms, and trampled all that was 

sacred beneath their feet. He 

new-modelled the form of govern- 

ment, laid the foundation of the 

much admired British constitution, 

and, like a second Solomon, he 

not only governed, but taught his 

le: ‘ He sought out and set 

in order many proverbs.” The 

late Dr. Doddridge may with pro- 
priety be mentioned here. He 
adopted nearly Alfred’s division 
of time, and in consequence abun- 
dantly served his generation. Ow- 
ing principally to the neglect of 
order and method, the greatest 
abilities have been comparatively 
useless, the most vigorous efforts 
have been fruitless. Where time 
is rightly divided, and order and 
method are carefully and resolutely 
observed, distraction of mind is 
prevented ; no time is lost in de- 
Aermining what is néxt to be done ; 
the whole gine around a man is, 
as it were, kept clear ; his way is 
always plain ; “his eyes look right 
on, and all his goings are esta- 
” Many persons, it is true, 

shave not their time at their own 


disposal. It is almost all erigrossed 
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by attention to their ordinary call- 
ing, and to the commands of their 
superiors. But the less they can 
call their own, the more necessary 
it is that it should be carefully 
improved, and, therefore, that it 
should be judiciously divided and 
appropriated. And, besides, what 
we are now recommending would 
greatly assist them in their worldly 
business. He, then, that would 
redeem his time, should be care- 
ful to ascertain how much of 
it should be devoted to business, 
how much to recreation, how 
much to religious duties, how 
much to sleep; and having deter- 
mined this, before the tribunal of 
‘conscience, and as in the presence 
of God, he should resolutely ad- 
here to the rules which he adopts 
for the re, ion of his conduct. 
He should be certain that every 
infraction of them which may at 
any time be made is fully justified 
by the demands of busi- 
ness, and that breaches of them 
do not occur so frequently as to 
induce irregular habits. And he 
should always remember, that in 
a world like this, where so much 
irregularity and confusion exist, 
and where so many unexpected 
events perpetually take place, vigi- 
lance and resolution are absolutely 
necessary to enable him te follow 
any regular plan, with regard to 
the division and appropriation of 
time. Besides the advantages, as 
it regards the despatch of business, 
and the performance of duty that 
will be secured by the plan here 
recommended, there.is somethin, 
in the regularity and order whi 

it includes, gratifying and pleas- 
ing to the mind. It admits of all 
the variety that is subservient to 
real enjoyment. It is one of the 
paths of wisdom, and “ her ways 
are ways of pleasantness, and all 
her paths are peace.” 

The subject is so copious, that 
it is impossible to do justice to it 
in the.compass of an essay. If we 
would redeem the time, we must 

Aaz 
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make ourselves accurately acquaint- 
ed with all that God requires of 
us; we must regularly and seri- 
ously attend the means of grace ; 
we must zealously perform the du- 
ties which in former periods of our 
life we may have omitted ; we must 
be on our guard against the temp- 
tations to which we are exposed, 
especially against those by which 
we have formerly been robbed of 
our time ; we must wisely consider 
our circumstances, and endeavour 
to gain an accurate acquaintance 
with them, as well as with our 
own tempers, and habits; and pro- 
pensities, and capacities. We 
should analyse, as it were, our 
own frame and characters, and 
scrupulously examine the quality 
of every ingredient, whether ori- 
ginal. or adventitious, of which 
they are composed. Let us not 
take it for granted that any of our 
habits or actions are good ; let us 
bring them all singly to the test, 
fix the eye of suspicion and scru- 


tiny on every one of them, and, in 
every inquiry and decision, be on 
our guard against the influence of 
sloth, of self-love, of corrupt pro- 


pensities. Without this examina- 
tion, and the knowledge of which 
it is the source, we may be asleep 
. on the couch of sloth, and dream- 
ing very pleasantly of activity and 
its rewards. We may be under 
the influence of habits which are 
constantly robbing us of much of 
our time, which will effectually 
prevent us from ever redeeming 
any. We should be careful to 
form habits of industry and acti- 
vity. Without the aid of these, 
even the best principles will not 
produce their full effect ; whereas, 
to a certain extent, habit, without 
rg will do much; nay, 

ow often does it entirely coun- 
teract principle. 

Finally, If we would redeem 
time, we must carefully attend to 
that which may be considered the 
great business of life, And it is 
our happiness, that, by doing this, 


[Aprit, 
all the time which we may have 
lost, however near we may be to 
the brink of eternity, and how. 


ever lavishly we may have squan-"_ 


dered away our precious hours, 
may, in a very important sense, 
be completely redeemed. The 
grand business of life, the great 
work which God has given us te 
do, is to prepare for eternity. 
Now, whenever we truly repent 
of sin, believe in the Lord Jesus 
Christ, obtain an interest in his 
merits, and are sanctified by the 
communications of his grace, we 
are prepared for eternity, we are 
entitled to the happiness of heaven, 
and in some degree fit for its em- 
ployments and joys. The great 
business of life then is performed, 
and so far all our time is redeemed. 
In this sense the thief on the cross 
redeemed all his losttime, when 
he obtained an interest in the Sa- 
viour, and a title to a place in 
Paradise. God, by the Prophet 
Ezekiel, assures us, that when a 
wicked man repents, all his wick- 
edness shall not be remembered ; 
he shall live. So is it here; when 
a sinner believes in the Lord Jesus 
Christ, all the time that he may 
have mispent shall not ruin him; 
his eternal happiness is secure. 
The reasons why we should im- 
prove time are numerous and ur- 
gent. One of the most weighty 
is, the value of time. Our lives 
here below are a seed-time; and 
as we sow, we shall reap for ever 
in another world. They are a 
period of probation, and the only 
one that we are warranted to ex- 
pect during the whole of our ex- 
istence. ‘They are a warfare, and 
we are to fight for our lives, for 
our souls, for our eternal happi- 
ness. If we arrive at heaven, it 


must be through hosts of ro 
foes, that are determined to 


us, if possible, down to the pit of 
darkness, If we would estimate 
the value of time, let us remember 
its nature, the . purposes to which 
it. may be applied, the improves 
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ment of which it is capable, and 
its connexion with eternity. Let 
us take into the account the extent 
-of our capacities, the command of 
God, the glories of heaven, and 
the miseries of hell; for it is evi- 
dent, that in proportion to the 
extent of our capacities, to the so- 
lemnity of eternity, to the weight 
of the divine authority, to the 
glories of heaven, and to the mi- 
sery of the lost, is the value of 
time. From all these it derives 
importance. 

Let us consider how much of 
our time has been mispent. There 
is enough in this to rouse all the 
energies of our souls. How short, 
how uncertain is all that remains ! 
How much is at stake! How 
great is our gain, if time is rightly 
improved! How dreadful our 
loss, if it is squandered away! Let 
us fix our eye on the example of 
the-Saviour. How carefully did 
he improve his time ; how often 
was he early in the temple teach- 


ing; how frequently did he spend 


all the night in prayer. Let us 
remember how much has been 
effected, in some instances, by 
fen of like passions with our- 
selves. Never let us forget the 
command, the promise of our great 
Master, that “‘ so shall we be sted- 
fast, immoveable, always abound- 
ing in the work of the Lord, 
knowing that our labour shall not 
be in vain in the Lord.” 
VoLENs. 
ILLUSTRATION OF FIRST EPIS- 
TLE OF PETER, Cuap. II. Ver. 8. 
On a very memorable occasion, 
Christ put a question to the twelve, 
which was answered by Peter, 
with all the warmth of affectionate 
attachment; “ Will <ye also go 
away?” Peter replied, “ Lord to 
whom should we go, thou hast 
the words of eternal life.” In this 
reply, Peter described the feelings 
of every individual, to whom there 
s been imparted from above, a 
spiritual view of the glories of the 
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character and work of the Saviour. 
Persons thus divinely enlightened, 
see such unrivalled beauty and ex- 
cellence in the Redéemer, that they 
neither need nor desire any other 
resort. “ To them that believe 
he is precious,” unspeakably, su- 
premely precious. It was pre- 
dicted, however, that there would 
be those who should see no 
form nor comeliness, no beauty 
in the Saviour, that they should 
desire him;”’ and these are de- 
scribed by the apostle as the dis- 
obedient; “unto them which. be 
He is a stone of 
stumbling, and a rock of offence, 
even to those, which stumble at the 
word, being disobedient, where- 
unto also they were appointed.” 
From the connexion in which these 
words stand, it is manifest, that, 
by the term disobedient, the apos- 
tle intended to characterize all un- 
believers. ‘ Unto you, therefore, 
that believe he is precious, but 
unto them that be disobedient,” 
z. e. to those who do not yield the 
obedience of faith, to the record 
which God has given concerning 
him, “he is a stone’of stumbling,” 
&c. And when it is remembered, 
that the authority of God extends 
to our thoughts and sentiments, 
as well as our feelings and con- 
duct, we shall not wonder that 
they are so designated. ‘To the 
disobedient, that stone which God 
has made the head of the corner, 
is said to be, “a stone of stum- 
bling, and a rock of offence.” The 
meaning of these words, stripped 
of their figurative dress, is, that 
the final rejection of the Saviour, 
augments the guilt of sinners, and 
exposes them to an aggravated 
measure of punishment. “ A stum- 
bling block or a rock of offence,” 
is, in scriptural language, any 
thing which causes us to offend, or 
to commit sin. And such is Christ 
to the disobedient, or to those 
who yield not the obedience of 
faith to the gospel of the grace of 
God. The doctrines of the New 
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Testament, which unfold the na- 
ture of his person and work,. are 
so directly opposed to the self- 
righteousness, the pride, the car- 
nality of the human heart, that 
they excite the bitterest enmity ; 
and where. this enmity is not 
subdued by the power of victo- 
rious grace, it invariably leads to a 
rejection of Christ, and all the 
blessings of his salvation. Thus 
the gospel is a stumbling block to 
many persons. It is the innocent 
occasion of plunging them into 
greater guilt, and of exposing them 
to greater punishment. Christ de- 
elares, that He is the only Saviour. 
I]t is natural to man, however, to 
imagine, that he can save himself ; 
or, at least, that he can be a fellow- 
worker with God in this great bu- 
siness. He is willing, perhaps, 
to divide the honour with the 
Saviour, but to give the whole of 
it to him, to retain no portion at 
all himself, is what he can by no 
means bring himself to submit to. 
Thus he stumbles at the word. 
Again, Christ is a holy Saviour, 
and his salvation isa holy salva- 
tion. It is designed to overthrow 
the dominion of sin in the breast. 
and, finally, to rescue us from its 
being, as well as its power. But 
men are naturally lovers of sin, 
and of sinful practices. It is not 
from sin, and its disgraceful and 
brutal pleasures, that they desire 
deliverance ; but from its fearful 
consequences. While they dread 
the latter, they are very desirous 
of retaining the former; so desi- 
rous, indeed, that we constantly 
see them risking all the horrors 
of damnation, rather than relin- 
quish them. If Christ would de- 
liver them from that misery, which 
is consequent upon transgression, 
they would accept such a deliver- 
ance, and be very grateful to him 
for it ; but when they learn, that 
he only savés from misery, by 
saving from sin, they reject “the 
great salvation,” they “stumble at 
the word.” And they do this, 


“being disobedient,” or because, 
they do not give credit to the 


statements of scripture concerning 


their own characters, and so can. 
not submit to the humiliation of 
receiving salvation solely as God’s 
free gift through Jesus Christ, 
Well may it be said, that he s to 
them a stone of stumbling, and a 
rock of offence; ‘or, in. other 
words, that by stumbling upon 
him they inflict the deepest and 
anost dangerous wounds upon 
themselves; that they awfully aug- 
ment their guilt, their danger, 
and their misery! How, indeed, 
should it be otherwise! How 
can a message of mercy be re. 
jected without offering the great- 
est insult toGod! Let the reader 
beware then of stumbling at the 
word! Beware of converting that 
into poison, which was designed 
for food and-nourishment! ‘“‘ See 
that ye refuse not him that speak- 
eth. For if they escaped not, who 
refused him that spake on earth, 
much more shall not we escape, 
if we turn away from him, that 
speaketh from heaven !” 

The last clause of this verse 
deserves particular notice. The 
apostle says, that it is a “ stone 
of stumbling,” &c. ‘‘to them which 
stumble at the word, being dis- 
obedient, whereuntoalso they were 
appointed.” Some people have 
rashly, I had almost said with 
wicked rashness, concluded from 
these words, that as God has de- 
creed the salvation of his people, 
through Christ, so also he has de- 
creed the final condemnation of all 
who shall be found impenitent at 
the day of judgment, without any 
regard to their characters, as sit 
ners against him. Nay, further, 
that he has actually decreed, or 
appointed them to be disobedient, 
in order that his purposes, with 
reference to their final condemna 
tion, may not be ultimately de 
feated. A principle more a 
than this, more dishonourable to 
God, more inconsistent with every 
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doctrine of his word, more directly 
opposed to the soundest decisions 
of reason afid common sense, can- 
not, I am bold to say, be readily 
conceived. To affirm that the holy 
and blessed Jehovah makes men 
sinners, or decrees that they shall 
be sinners, in order to punish them 
hereafter, is to publish one of the 
most indecent and gratuitous libels 
upon his character, that has ever 
been uttered; and, I will only 
add, that if any writer can be 
found who has incautiously ad- 
vanced such a sentiment, he ought 
to wash out the shocking para- 
graph with tears of blood. No- 
thing but the circumstance of the 
words being placed, in our tran- 
slation, out of ‘their proper con- 
struction, can, for a moment, give 
the slightest countenance to it. 
In the Greek, the words stand 
thus, “ And a stone of stumbling, 
and a rock of offence, even to 
them, who, being disobedient, 
stumble at the word, whereunto 
also they were appointed.” So 
that the apostle does not say, that 
they were appointed to be disobe- 
dient; but to stumble at the word. 
Let us then proceed to examine 
the meaning, which must be at- 
tached to this expression. 

From the testimony of the in- 
spired volume we learn, then, that 
all men would “ stamble at the 
word,” were they left to them- 
selves ; in other words, that were 
it not for divine influence, there is 
not an individual, who would not 
reject the gospel. The words be- 
fore us are then susceptible only 
of the two following interpreta- 
tions: they either intend, first, 
that God determined to withhold 
that divine influence, which can 
alone efficiently preserve men from 
Stumbling at the word, i. e. to 
leave them to the unchecked ope- 
ration of their ungodly propensi- 
ties, which will infallibly lead 
them to do. it; or, secondly, that 
he appointed them to punishment, 
mm consequence of their stumbling 
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and falling. Now, though I 
searcely think the apostle meant 
that God determined to permit 
them to stumble, yet, I cannot 
imagine, that such a sentiment, 
were it clearly expressed, would 
cast any imputation whatever upon 
the divine character. For, in fact, 
it would only be a determination 
to exert no influence of any kind 
upon them, either operative or 
preventive—to permit them to act 
as it might seem good in their 
sight, i. e. according to the corrupt 
bias of their own minds. Toaf- 
firm, that God determined to ex- 
ert no influence upon the minds of 
sinners to prevent their disobe- 
dience, is one thing. To affirm, 
that he tempts and impels them 
to disobedience, in consequence of ~ 
a previous determination, that they 
shall-bear the character of rebels, 
is another, and a widely different 
thing ; as different as heaven is 
from earth. If it cannot be said, 
that God is under an obligation to 
impart that measure of grace to 
all men which will effectually pre- 
serve them from stumbling at the 
word, we utter no reflection upon 
his character, when we say, that 
with reference to many, he deter- 
mined to withhold it. That which 
Jehovah may consistently and 
honourably do, he may decree to 
do; that which he may thus 
give, he may decree to give; that 
which he may withhold, he may 
decree to withhold. Now, it is 
impossible to say, that Jehovah is 
morally bound to uphold men, or 
to prevent their stumbling at the 
word, without plunging at once 
into the absurdity, that he is 
obliged to bestow unmerited fa- 
vours, (that is, that gifts are debts) 
and that he cannot establish a sys- 
tem of moral government in the 
world ; for a system of moral go- 
vernment, necessarily supposes a 
liability to fall; but while all are 
efficiently upheld, the fall of any is 
absolutely impossible. Let not the 
reader then ever indulge, for a 
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moment, the impious supposition, 
that God is the author of his sin. 
“ Let no man say, when he is 
tempted, I am tempted of God ; 
for God cannot be tempted with 
evil, neither tempteth he any man. 
But every man is tempted, when 
he is drawn away of his own lust 
and enticed.” 

But the words may intend, 
secondly, that the disobedient were 
‘ appointed to punishment, in con- 
sequence of their stumbling at the 
word; and this, I conceive, to be 
their meaning, from the following 
considerations. In the first place, 
because, in the words of the apos- 
tle, there is an evident allusion to 
the following passage in the pro- 
phecy of Isaiah. . “ And he shall 
be for a sanctuary ; but for a stone 
of stumbling, and for a rock of 
offence to both the houses of 
Israel. And many among them 
shall stumble and fall, and be 
broken.” In this passage, it will 
be observed, there is a very im- 
portant clause omitted in the 
apostle’s quotation of it, probably 
because he knew it would be very 
familiar to his readers. The clause 
is, many among them shall stumble 
and fall, and be broken, i. e. as the 
consequence of their stumbling and 
falling. Now, it is to this conse- 
quence of their own misconduct 
in rejecting the gospel, or in stum- 
bling at the word, that the lan- 
guage of the apostle refers. ‘‘ It 
is a stone of stumbling, and a rock 
of offence,” even to them, who, being 
disobedient, stumble at the word, 
and are broken in consequence of 
it, to which punishment, the jus- 
tice of the moral governor ap- 
pointed them. In the second 
place, I am inclined to this opi- 
nion, because, though -it is un- 
doubtedly true that God permits, 
i. e.. does not hinder, the wicked- 
ness of men, yet, I doubt, whether 
we have sufficient reason to sup- 
pose, that his permission of it is 
the subject of decree. A distinction, 
indeed, has been made between 


[Apri 
what God decrees to do, and de- 
crees to permit to be done; and 
in this latter sense only, it is said; 
is the falling of the impenitent 
decreed. He decrees to make his 
people “ willing in the cay of 
his power” to embrace the Gospel, 
and he does so make them; while 
he decrees to permit others volun- 
tarily to reject it. I confess my- 
self decidedly inclined to the opi- 
nion, that the decrees-of God only 
respect the former—tliat they have 
reference exclusively to what he 
does—that his decrees are the 
guide of his -conduct, and the 
mercy he puts forth, as the God of 
providence and grace, the measure 
of his decrees. That he deter- 
mined to exert a gracious influence 
upon the hearts of some of the 
fallen race of Adam, is unques- 
tionably true; for such an infu- 
ence he does exert, and whatever 
he does, he doubtless decrees to 
do. Buta formal decree not to 
prevent the natural and necessary 
operation of depraved principles 
and affections, is unnecessary, 

may, therefore, be presumed not 
to exist; for God never does any 
thing in vain.- The salvation of 
the church is effected by the mighty 
power of Jehovah ; it was, accord- 
ingly, the subject of sovereign pre- 
vious appointment. But since his 
permitting the disobedient to fall, 
or his not hindering them, is in 
fact doing nothing ; as it is refrain- 
ing from doing any thing, we can 
hardly suppose, that it is the sab- 
ject of decree. A decree to up- 
hold his people is necessary ; since 
divine energy is required for their 
support; without such a — 
their support would be im ible; 
as Sehaue never does whet he had 
not previously decreed to do. But, 
it is something like charging God 
foolishly, to suppose, that he de- 
crees to permit the disobedient to 
fall, when they would fall with- 
out such a decree; when, in fact, 
according to the true state of the 
case, they must fall, without a des 
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cree to prevent it. Thus this pas- 

correctly explained, teaches 
asentiment which ought to be con- 
sidered an axiom in moral science, 
viz. that “ all good is from God, 
and all evil from ourselves.” It is 
sovereign grace that makes Chris- 
tians to differ from others; and 
this display of unmerited mercy 
should teach them “ to deny un- 
godliness, and worldly lusts, and 
to live soberly, and righteously, 
and godly in the present evil 
world.” 

G. P. 


weeeeeiceses 


ON PREACHING FUNERAL 
SERMONS. 
(To the Editors.) 

Attow a column or two to a 
subject that relates to the dead, 
but is of no little importance to the 
living—funeral sermons. My re- 


brethren in the ministry will 
excuse me, if I take the liberty of 


ing them against that excess 
of charity, which is too often shown, 


in eulogizing, in funeral sermons, 
persons whose religion cannot be 
said, by an impartial and close ob- 
server,-to have been of a decided 


I am far from thinking that the 
point, whether a funeral sermon 
ould be preached or not, for a 
professor of religion, 

should be decided by an answer 
to the question, Was he, or she, a 
member of the Church? There 
are certainly many persons, who, 
one cause or another, are pre- 
yented from uniting themselves 
to a Christian church, whose at- 
tainments in religion are very con- 
i e; whose temper and de- 
t make it evident that 
“have been with Jesus ;” 


who are at once “living by the 


ith of the Son of God,” and 
following after holiness ;” and 
whose life and death, afford mate- 
rials calculated to promote the spi- 
ritual good of those they leave 
hind: and if these things are not 
to light, 3 public loss is 


~ Cone. Mac. No. 40. 
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sustained, and good left undone. 
It is also equally evident, that 
some members of churches live 
habitually below their duties and 
privileges ; and some make such 
small attainments, or move in so 
retired and quiet a sphere, saying 
and doing nothing that is in the 
least striking or interesting; so 
that there is Tittle room for profit. 
able remark from their history, 
when they are no more. If fune- 
ral sermons must be preached for 
such persons, because they were 
members of the church, ministers 
must exercise their ingenuity, and 
make much of a little; or preach 
on some general subject, without 
referring to the deceased, which, 
in fact, is not preaching a funeral 


sérmon, and perhaps disappoints 


the auditory, and especially ‘the 
relatives of the departed person, 
But what I have chiefly in view 
is, the fault (for a fault it is, and 
a serious one, in its tendency and 
influence,) of preaching funeral 
sermons for persons of respgctabi- 
lity, as to worldly circumstances, 
moral character, and regular at- 
tendance on public worship, who 
may indeed have given, to the mi- 
nister’s own mind, satisfaction as 
to their religious state, in his pri- 
vate communications with them, in 
their last hours: yet were never 
considered, during the whole 
course of their active life, to have 
been possessed of vital religion, or 
to have exhibited any of the more 
decided and satisfactory evidences 
of a change of heart. To make the 
utmost of whatever was praises 
worthy, in such persons, and to 
pass encomiums on their piety, is 
calculated to do immense mischief, 
by lowering the standard of reli- 
gion ; and seems to make it appear 
(as many love to have it)-that a 
small portion of piety is sufficient 
to constitute a safe state, and carry 
a man to heaven. In such in- 
stances, neighbours, servants, and 
commercial connexions, attending 
to ry what is said, respecting the 
B 
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individual, are surprised to hear 
of excellencies, they never heard 
of before ; and who, perhaps, know 
(especially servants) of omissions 
of personal and relative duties, and 
inconsistencies of conduct, that 
are sufficient proof to them, that 
such encomiums are misapplied. 
They look at each other very sig- 
nificantly, while they hear of these 
things, and they talk with one 
another afterwards, on the dispa- 
rity between the good minister's 
statements, and their own personal 
knowledge. Hence, those who have 
incorrect ideas of what real reli- 
gion is, are confirmed in their esti- 
mates of it; whilst some, perhaps, 
far enough from a state of grace, 
bless themselves from hence, as to 
their condition; and those. who 
are disposed to scepticism, are 
fortified in their dangerous errors. 

The chief source of the evil 
here stated, is, too much defer. 
ence to those who walk in the 
more respectable paths of life ; 
and too great solicitude to avoid 
giving offence by withholding 
these public compliments. ; as we 
rarely find the same course pur- 
sued in the case of the poor. But 
while every allowance should most 
certainly be made, for the awaken- 
ed and tender feelings of survi- 
ving relatives, and every thing 
done, that can consistently be 
done, to console their hearts and 
meet their views; it becomes a 
minister, to be very careful of 
holding up to public notice, as ex- 
amples, those who have been at 
best negative Christians, or very 
little beyond. 

As a supplement to these re- 
marks, I add two extracts from 
an old divine, written two centu- 
ries ago, but the solidity and im- 
portance of which no time can 
affect, though it might improve 
the mode we pthalles: oy « Some 
die formally, I mean they make 
very goodly shews, and representa- 
tions of much confidence and com- 
fort. Having formerly been for- 
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mal professors, and so furnished 
with many forms of godly speeches, 
and outward Christian behaviours ; 
and the spirit of delusion, and 
spiritual self-cousenage, which, in 
their life time, detained them in 
constancy of security, and self- 
conceitedness about the spiritual 
safety of their souls, without any 
such doubts, troubles, fears, temp- 
tations, which are wont to haunt, 
those who are true of heart, (for 
ordinarily such is the peace of 
unsound professors,) continuing 
their imaginary groundless per- 
suasion and presumption, in the . 
height and strength of it unto the 
end, for their very last breath may 
be spent in saying, ‘ Lord, Lord, 
open to us;’ I say such men as 
these, thus woefully deluded, and 
fearfully deceiving others, may 
cast out upon their last beds many 
glorious speeches, intimating much 
seeming confidence of a good 
estate to Godward, contempt of 
the world, willingness to die, 
readiness to forgive all the world, 
hope to be saved, desire to be dis- 
solved, and go to heaven.—Yet all 
these goodly hopes, and earnest 
ejaculations, growing only from a _ 
form, and not from the power of 
godliness, are but as so many 
catchings and scrablings of a man 
over-head in water: he struggles 
and strives for hold to save him- 
self, but he grasps nothing but 
water, and therefore sinks and 
drowns. They are all but as a 
spider’s web, upon which one apo 
from the top of an house, lays hol 
by the way, for stay and support.” 
( Bolton’s Instructions for right 
comforting afflicted Consctences.) 
« One reason whereby the formal 


hypocrite doth falsely persuade 
himself to be in a state of true 
happiness, may be an observation 
of the death and end of other 


men; whose lives, he persuades 
himself, come short of those. per- 
fections and degrees of goodness 
he finds in himself, If he observe 
the end of an honest civil man, 
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yet, never ogurage with the 
power of grace, to uiet, peace- 
ele, SO hlast. vithont im- 
_ patience, fear, or despair ; he pre- 
sently conceives his.own works in 
respect of theirs, to be works of 
‘supererogation ; his own life cer- 
tainly to be without all exception, 
and so himself without all danger 
of damnation. . And this conceit 
is notably confirmed, if there fol- 
low some glorious and flattering 
panegyric of funeral commenda- 
tion. For then he holds the. 
assurance of his happiness to be 
sealed unto him by the mouth of 
the minister ; and so with resolu- 
‘tion and obstinacy, sticks fast in 
‘his present state, and will no 
farther.—I would by no means be 
too busy, or uncharitable, in my 
judgment upon those who have 
‘already stood, or fallen, to their 
own master. But as I esteem 
‘that cruelty and malice, most 
savage and vile, that is discharged 
upon the good name of the dead ; 
so I would have also a charitable 
conceit follow the soul of the de- 
_parted, so far as spiritual wisdom, 
a good conscience, divine truth, 
the glory of God, the safety of the 
souls of the living, will give leave ; 
but no further. Neither do I 
mislike or condemn funeral ser- 
mons, I could rather wish, that as 
the death of his saints is precious 
_in the sight of God, so it might 
be glorious in the eyes of men. 
I could rather desire that the just 
_praises, and true sincerity, of the 
_child of God were published even 
_by some seraphic tongue; that 
both the glory of his graces might 
pass along, and shine bright to all 
posterity ; and that such a fire of 
zeal for imitation might be en- 
_kindled in the hearts of all the 
hearers, that they, passing through 
the same course of holiness, might 
at length be made partakers of the 
same happiness with the saints of 
_God. Only in these cases I would 
have that spiritual discretion, truth, 
and congcience used, that neither 
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the godly be justly grieved and 
offended, the wicked hardened 
and heartened in their courses, 
and false conceit of happiness, nor 
the faithfulness and sincerity of 
the ministry disgraced and scan- 
dalized.”—( Ibid. Discourse of irue 
Happiness.) 

On the whole, it appears to me 
that funeral sermons should be 
preached only for those whose 
piety was unquestionable for some 
time before their death ; and whose 
history, experience, living deeds, 
and dying sayings, are worthy of 
recital, and capable of being turned 
to good account for the spiritual 
benefit. of survivors. . 

Foleshill. 


N. RB. 


ON THE PROPOSED MISSION TO 
JERUSALEM. 
(To the Editors.) 


Gentlemen. 
Tue letter in your last number, 
by an Independent Minister, for 
the first time directed my mind 
to the subject of a mission, to the 
once renowned Metropolis of 
Judea. The zeal with which that 
gentleman appears tohave taken up 
the business, and _ his truly liberal 
offer, demand, at least, that the 
subject be fairly, and fully dis- 
cussed, before the idea of its im- 
practicability be allowed to take 
possession of the public mind. 

There are many reasons which, at | 
first sight, seem to point out Jerusa- 
lem as an interesting and important 
station for a Christian Missionary. 
It is not too much to say, we owe 
something of veneration and re- 
spect for the land once hallowed by 
the presence of God; in which 
the divine law was given, amidst 
thanderings and lightnings; in 
which holy men felt, and acted, 
and spoke, under the immedi;te 
inspirztion of the Almighty ; and 
in which are still to be traced 
the footsteps of the Incarnate 
Word ; where, the garden of Geth- 
see. the Brook Kedron, the 

b2 
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Mount of Olives, and the Hill of 
Calvary, present somany mournful 
and delightful mementos to the 
pilgrim’s eye and heart. We owe 
a little, I conceive, in the way of 
gratitude, to those men “ of whom, 
as concerning the flesh, Christ 
came, who is over all God blessed 
for ever ;’ from whom sounded 
forth the tidings of salvation ; and 
who, at the risk of all that was 
dear to them, bore the joyful 
tidings to the ends of the earth. 
And, surely, it will not be denied, 
that we owe much in the way of 
sympathy, totheir degraded, abject, 
miserable descendants, borne to 
the very dust by the “rod of the 
oppressor ;” and concerning whom 
a lively and ingenious traveller re- 
ports, that from the lanes and alleys 
of the city, amidst poverty and filth, 
from day to day, their eyes are 
turned toward the once far-famed 
Mount of Zion, where the temple 
of Jehovah was; but on which 
now floats the banner of the 
Moslem, the signal, at once, of their 
departed glory and their bondage. 
Jerusalem may also be considered 
as important, as it is interesting, 
from focal circumstances, to aChris- 


tian mission. It presehts a point of 
contact, from which, as in ancient 
days, might be communicated with 


facility the word of divine truth to 
sutrounding countries. And, were 
an evangelical ministry established 
at Jerusalem, might not many pious 
and worthy British Christians be 
induced to visit a place so well 
calculated to rouse, and awe, and 
animate the soul ? or at least, might 
not, by these considerations, be 

led, like the benevolent author of 
the letter in your last, to afford 
it extraordinary aid? And, I may 
be allowed to ask, is there any 
thing in these feelings, for which 
an enlightened and devant mind 
need to blush? Is the man of 
classical taste ashamed to avow the 
enthusiasm inspired by place and 
circumstance? While poring over 
‘the mouldering ruins of Athens— 


CAprit, 
treading the supposed site of T: 
—and tracing the streams so famed 
in song, does he regard the sneer 
of brutal ignorance? Will he not 
recal, “in imagination, the days, 
when Homer sung, and Demos- 
thenes poured forth the thunder 
of his éloquence ; and while rapt in 
the pleasing delirium, will he not 
deem the toil and peril of his jour- 
ney amply repaid, and be ready 
to contribute to whatever may tend 
to cherish and prolong those feel- 
ings, and throw light on subjects 
so dear to his heart ? 

There are difficulties in the way 
of establishing a mission at Jeru- 
salem: and so there are in intro. 
ducing the Gospel to any place, 
where, in its purity and its power, 
it is not known. But are these 
difficulties, insurmountable? That 
I conceive is the point to be ascer- 
tained. Are they, in probability, 
greater than what have been boldly 
faced and overcome by our Mis- 
sionaries? Is there a man to be 
found able and willing for the 
work, who is ready to come for- 
ward and say, “ Here am I, send 
me”—and are there not to be found 
public-spirited persons, who will 
furnish the means of enabling him 
to accomplish the desire of his 
heart? The greatest difficulty, I 
suppose, must arise from the tem- 
per of the ruling powers; but 
might they not be brought to tole- 
rate a Protestant Mission,. as well 
as those of Greek, Armenian, ard 
Catholic origin? The case, I sub- 
mit, is worth a trial. Let a man 
of competent learning,—good abili- 
ties, tried wisdom and prudence, 
be appointed to the trial. Let him 


go forth in the spirit of a Brainerd 


or a Martyn. Let him patiently 
watch every opening, for prose- 
cuting his holy calling ; and, if his 
ience, and his perseverance, and 

is devotedness should be found 
unavailing—he, nevertheless, will 
have reaped laurels more honout- 
able and more enduring, than those 
of the warrior,—and Christians will 
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then be satisfied, that the obliga- 
tions of veneration, gratitude, and 
sympathy, have not been over- 
looked; and the eye and hand of 
Christian benevolence will wait 
till time and circumstance shall 
fully proclaim, that God will “have 
mercy upon Zion ; for the time to 
favour her, yea, the set time is 
come.” At present, let it be seen, 
that the Lord’s “servants take plea- 
sure in her stones, and favour the 
dust thereof.” 

In the hope that some abler cor- 
respondent will be led to enter 
more minutely on this interesting 
topic, I forbear, at present, to tres- 
pass on your room, by urging fur- 
ther particulars ; and beg leave, 
Gentlemen, to subscribe myself, 
also, 

An InpDEPENDENT MINISTER. 


weeeetetetet 


PROPOSAL RESPECTING A DIS- 
SENTING UNIVERSITY. 


(To the Editors. ) 


Tuat something is necessary to be 
done to secure a liberal and consis- 
tent education for the sons of Dis- 
poe Bee caret is, I believe, 
universally admitted by those who 
are at all conversant with the state 
of ‘society among the wealthy 
members of our community. ; 

It is, indeed, to be regretted, 
that those who might become the 
liberal patrons of a cause, which 
has done so much to perpetuate 


ational liberty and genuine reli- 


gion in our native country, are fre- 
quently placed under the tuition 
of gentlemen, whose views are ne- 
cessarily inimical to our interests, 
and whose instructions must gra- 
dually and almost involuntarily, 
give ‘a bias to the minds of their 
pupils in favour of* their splendid, 
and exclusive establishment. 

‘Yet, while I regret this state of 
ange am not surprised at the 
ill’ already occasioned ; but 


‘Tather wonder, that the narrow 

‘policy, petty jealonsies, ‘and cul- 

eg neglect of modern Dissenters 
ve not produced more serious 


‘ 
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evils, than have already resulted 
to their cause. I believe, it ma 

be confidently stated, that in ; 

the early academies of the Dissen- 
ters, which were established by the 
learned ejected ministers, not only 
were young men of piety educated 
for the Christian ministry, but the 
sons of Dissenting gentlemen, who 
were designed for secular profes- 
sions, received such liberal instruc- 
tion as enabled them, when en- 
tering on public life, successfully 
to compete with those, who had 
enjoyed the greatest advantages 
at the public schools and Univer- 
sities; some of whom arose not 
only to eminence in their respec- 
tive professions ; but became states- 
men of such an order, as to se- 
cure for their names a splendid 
page in the annals of their coun- 


This important provision was 
continued for many years in the 
institutions which succeeded them, 
and at the academies of Warring- 
ton, Northampton, Daventry, Exe- 
ter, and Hoxton, the sons of opu- 
lent Dissenters received an educa- 


“tion suited to their rank and for- 
“tune. It is not my object now to 


inquire the reasons which have in- 


“duced the managers of our modern 


academies, not to provide in their 
respective institutions, for the edu- 
cation of the laity ; but to show, 
that at this period when a mighty 
impulse has been given to the 
public mind, and when wine | class 
of the community is rapidly ‘ad- 
vancing in useful learning and 
elegant accomplishments, that at 
this moment, Dissenters are more 
destitute of the public means of a 
liberal education amongst them- 
selves, than they have ever been 
since the act of uniformity was 
passed, and are, therefore, com- 


pelled to secure ‘for their sons an 


education suited to the present 
state of society, at the almost’cer- 
tain expence of their peculiar prin- 
ciples. 

Instead then of accusing many 
of our opulent friends of a derelic- 
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tion of principle, and a desire to 
symbolize with worldly establish- 
ments, let Dissenting ministers of 
learning, character, and influence, 
make a liberal and united effort to 
secure for the youths, who have so 
often been the subjects of their 
rayers, and the recipients of their 
instructions, that education which 
they can now only obtain on this 
side the Tweed, from the ministers 
and colleges of the Established 
Church. If these gentlemen be- 
lieve with the candid, but consis- 
tent Doddridge, that we should 
“be concerned for this interest, 
not merely as the cause of a dis- 
tinct party, but of truth, honour, 
and liberty ; and in a great mea- 
sure the cause of seriqus piety 
too”—then, surely, no sacrifice of 
‘time, or labour, or influence, or 
property, will be considered too 
great to preserve to our churches 
an intelligent, learned, and opulent 
laity, or at least, to leave those 
without excuse, who now plead 
_our present circumstances in justi- 
fication of their conduct. The plan 
of a University on liberal princi- 
pies has now been before the pub- 
ic for many months, and has ex- 
cited much discussion in many re- 
le circles since its publica- 
tion. I have had opportunities, 
_even in a very limited sphere, to 
know, that some such measure 
would meet with the cordial sup- 
port of several most respectable 
ministers and laymen. Your cor- 
respondents in other parts of the 
kingdom have expressed similar 
views, and I doubt not, that many 
of your readers, who have not 
communicated their ideas on the 
subject, are ready to rate in 
any measures, which hold out a 
Bact rs hope of success. 

y proposal, therefore, is, that 
pees pe be IMMEDIATELY 
DONE. e annual meetings in 
May always bring to the metro- 
_polis, many, who must be friends 
to such a measure; and I know, 
that some who are deeply inte- 

rested in it, expect to be there at 


CApran, 
that time. Would not this bea 
most favourable opportunity for 
holding a private conference on 
the subject, when, perhaps, a Pro. 
visional Committee might be ap. 
pointed more fully to consider the 
plan, and to correspond with dif. 
ferent parts of the kingdom on the 
probability of its success, 

Permit me, gentlemen, in con. 
cluding this letter, to intreat the 
learned and venerated author of 
this plan, no longer to conceal his 
name ; but at once to employ his 
extensive influence iy perpetuat. 
ing the measure he has so happily 
conceived ; that whilst the labours 
of his meridian days have in no 
ordinary degree advanced the 
cause of religion in every quarter 
of the globe, this effort, the result 
of his lengthened experience and 
extensive observation, may be 
come a blessing to the Dissenting 
churches of the United Kingdom, 


And, I would hope, that thos. 
other ministers and gentlemen, who | 


feel interested in this important pro- 
ject, will, during the coming month, 
so° fully communicate their views 
to the editors of this work, that 
the approaching religious festivals 
may not pass without some mea- 


sures being adopted, which may, & 


under the blessing of heaven, pro- 
duce the most important and bene- 
ficial results to Protestant Dissen- 
ters. B. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF 
EARLY REFORMERS. 
(To the Editors.) 

In the last Number of your miscel- 
lany, you acquainted your readers 
with some of the circumstances in 
the life of our illustrious Wielif, 
the great precursor of the reforma- 
tion, and exalted to him that pre- 
eminence so unequivocally his due. 
Permit me, in the present communi- 
cation, to rescue from oblivion the 
memory of two of his immediate 
disciples and successors, who col 
tributed in a t measure to 
usher in that light, under the me 
ridian glory of which we now live 
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Peren Payne.—It has often 
been made a reproach to the Eng- 
lish nation, that they have neglect- 
ed the memory of many of the 
greatest characters their coun- 
has produced. This remark 
applies with peculiar force to the 
early divines of our nation. The 
names of Grostete and Bradwardine, 
are now obsolete and almost un- 
known to Englishmen, though they 
were the pride and boast of this 
country, and indeed of Christendom 
at large, in the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries; and were, per- 
haps, the only divines who boldly 
espoused the doctrines of grace, 
and maintained an opposition to 
the Bishop of Rome in that age of 


‘ moral and intellectual darkuess. 


It is a remarkable fact, and tending 
much to the honour of our nation, 
that not only the bold and open 
defiance of the impositions of Rome, 
first commenced here in the doc- 
trines of Wiclif and his contem- 
poraries, but that before that time, 
and in the gross barbarity of the 
eighth century, our Bede and 
Alouinus had the wisdom to hold, 
and the courage to avow sentiments 
elevated far above the supersti- 
tion and degradation of their times. 
I have now undertaken to pre- 
sent to your readers some account 
of an individual whom our eccle- 
siastical historians have almost en- 
tirely overlooked, or at least unde- 
servedly neglected, but whose ac- 
tions should be numbered and re- 
corded amongst those that have 


‘most contributed to the welfare of 


mankind. Dr. Peter Payne, (known 
on the continent by the sirname of 
T’Anglais, or the Englishman,) 
was a disciple of Wiclif, and prin- 
cipal of Edmund Hall, Oxford, 
about the close of the 14th cen- 
tury. He was celebrated as a dis- 
oe and confuted Thomas Wal- 

, & famous champion of the 


Pope, and opponent of the Wic- 
lifites, in a Pater upon pilgri- 


the beggary of Christ, the 
dade, and relics, for which he 
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was obliged to quit the university 
and his native country, and fly 
into Bohemia, whither he carried 
the doctrines and the books of his 
master Wiclif. Having taken up 
his residence at Prague, he sedu- 
lously disseminated his opinions 
at that university, and obtained 
the particular friendship of John 
Huss and of Procopius, the Bohe- 
mian General and successor to 
Ziska. By this conduct he brought 
against himself and his doctrines 
the persecution of the bigoted 
priests, and in particular of the 
Archbishop of Prague, who issued 
out an order for the seizure of all 
the works of Wiclif, ‘and for the 
burning of- those in which any er- 
rors were found. This order was 
complied with, and in consequence 
200 volumes of his works were 
consumed, They are stated to 
have been finely written, and adorn- 
ed with costly covers and gold 
bosses, from which it is presumed 
that they belonged to the Bohemian 
nobility. The writings of Wiclif had 
been so carefully preserved, that 
a certain Bishop wrote from Eng-, 
land, that he had collected two 
large volumes of them, apparently 
as large as St. Austin’s works. But, 
notwithstanding the malignant fury 
manifested against these writings, 
Payne published several more of 
Wiclif’s works, which were high- 
ly esteemed by Huss, Jerome, and 
the greatest part of the university. 
It appears that the reformed doc- 
trines had such an ascendancy over 
the minds of the leading men in 
the university, that certain doc- 
tors, who had refused to embrace 
them, were imprisoned, but sub- 
sequently released. During this 
period, Payne had many public 
disputations with Przibram,whohed 
been a Hussite, but.,recanted,and be- 
came a zealous defender of Popery. 
He describes Payne and Wiclif in 
the following manner :—‘ Wiclif 
and the Englishman (Payne) are 
two heads under one cap. They 
are wholly the one in the other,— 
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the disciple is entire in the mas- 
ter.” If we are to credit Cochleus, 
the Popish historian, Payne was 
overpowered in these disputes; but 
ar Ereaite historian, on the con- 
trary,and whom,nevertheless, Coch- 
leus quotes for his authority, gives 
Payne the superiority. However 
this may have been, the conces- 
sions on the part of the Papists 
were such as, considering their 
general pertinacity, were little to be 
expected, and can alone be account- 
. ed for by supposing them ta have 
been silenced ; for the disputation 
terminated by an agreement, that 
both parties should speak of the 
eucharist, in the terms of the Scrip- 
ture and the fathers; that they 
should not represent each other, 
nor Wiclif, nor Huss, nor Jacobel 
‘de Misa, as heretics, but that they 
should live in unanimity. Payne 
was subsequently chosen arbitrator 
between the contending parties of 
Tabor and Prague, and decided 
in favour of the latter. He as- 
sisted at the Council of Basle in 
1432, where he publicly and learn- 
edly defended the Hussites. In 
“particular he maintained, during a 
debate of three days, that, under 
the law of grace, it was not per- 
mitted for the clergy to possess 
temporal goods, or hold any power 
in secular affairs. Cochlwus re- 
pretiets him as a man of great 

wledge and talents, and says 
shat he had the art of clearing and 
explaining the obscure places of 
Wiclif’s writings. The time of his 
death is not mentioned. 

Jacospus pe Misa, otherwise 
Jacobel, or Jacobus de Streziebro, 
curate of the church of St. Michael, 
in Prague, was a man celebrated 
in that country, for his erudition, 
his eloquence, and his good con- 
duct, and was a warm partizan of 
John Huss and Jerom, of Prague. 
When they both left Prague for 
Constance, Jacobel was not discou- 
raged by their absence, but under- 
took to introduce the communion 
under both species, and to this ef: 


[Apru, 
fect published some Theses, which 
were publicly defended in the uni, 
versity of Prague. From this uni, 
versity, he carried his doctrines to 
his parish of St, Michael, where he 
preached them openly, and wassup. 
ported the day after by one of his 
colleagues, who did the same 
thing, and who actually adminis. 
tered the communion to the peo- 
ple under both species. Jacobel 
was driven from the church of St, 
Michael, and well received in that 
of St. Martin, where his doctrine 
had the applause of the people, the 
magistrates, the university, and 
the whole city. _ Nevertheless, the 
churchmen were roused. Ja 
cobel was cited, but he remained 
firm. before his judges. 
neither terrified by the excom. 
munication which was levelled 
against him, nor moved by the 
many writings which a) in 
opposition to his doctrine; bat 
continued to preach with unabated 
vigour. The clergy of Prague, no 
being able to check the torrent, 
the affair was carried to the Coun- 
cil (Constance), on the 14th of 
May, 1415, and the doctrine of 
Jacobel was condemned in six 
conclusions. Jacobel defended his 
doctrines, in several treati 
in some of which. he scrupled 
not to avow his belief, that the 
Pope was Antichrist. These 
writings met also the condem- 
natory sentence of the Council, 
The deaths of John Huss and Je- 
rome of Prague, and the decree of 
the Council touching the retrench- 
ment of the cup, were no sooner 
heard of in Bohemia, than the 
Jacobellites or Cualixtins, joined 
themselves to the Taborites, iB 
defence of the chalice. It was 
about this time that the 
general, Ziska, placed himself : 
the head of the Hussites to 


by arms the communion 
both species. In the mean | 
Jacobel died peaceably amidst 


troubles, on the 9th of Au 
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REVIEW OF BOOKS, &c. 


PAMPHLETS ON MR. BROUGHAM’S 
EDUCATION BILL. 


1. An Appeal to the Legislature 
and the Public, more especially to 
Dissenters from the Established 
Church of every Denomination, on 
the Tendency of Mr. Brougham’s 
Bill for the Education of the Poor, 
to augment the Poors’ Rates, to 
interfere with the Rights of Con- 
science, and to infringe on the 
Spirit of the Toleration Act. 
By J.B. Brown, Esq. L. L.D. 
Westley. 

2. Observations on Mr. Brougham’s 
Bill “ for better providing the 
Means of Education for his Ma- 

jesty's Subjects,” shewing its In- 
adequacy to the end proposed, and 

- the Danger which will arise from 
it to the Cause of Religious Li- 
berty. Baldwin and Co. 


3. Plain Thoughts on the Abstract 
Mr. Brougham’s Education 
i. By a Plain Englishman. 
4. Defence of the British and Fo- 
_ reign School Society against the 
Remarks in the Sixty-seventh 
Number of the Edinburgh Re- 
view. Hatchard. 1s. 


5. A Letter toa Member of Parlia- 
ment, shewing (in these days of 
Infidelity and Sedition) the se- 
rious and dangerous Defects of 
the British and Foreign Schools, 
and of Mr. Brougham’s Bill 
(now pending) for the general 
“Education of the Poor. By R. 
Lloyd, A.M, Rivingtons. 

Amone the innumerable inconsis- 

tencies and contradictions of hu- 

man nature, one of the most pal- 
pable, and not the least frequent, 

Is to be seen in the case of particu- 

lar actions contrasted with general 

a. An individual, of ac- 

ledged learning and sagacity, 

shall appear, in certain situations, 

completely insulated from himself, 

and shall come forth to the world 
Cone. Maa. No. 40. 


as the deliberate patron of mea- 
sures totally at variance, both with 
his established character and ac- 
knowledged opinions ; and this, 
too, not only. without any avowal 
of such an inversion of his princi- 
ples, but without any conscious- 
ness of such a dereliction of those 
he had uniformly espoused. This 
is the confounding perplexity into 
which the world is frequently 
thrown by particular actions of 
public characters, and e i 
by some of the proceedings of 
Statesmen and politicians. We 
simple creatures, who look only 
on the outside of the complex ma- 
chine of human government, and 
of the still more complex agency 
of human minds and passions, at 
tempt to predict, upon the general 
and accredited principles of a well- 
known character, how he will act 
under certain circumstances ; and 
we feel quite confident that he 
must pursue a line of conduct con 
formable with the great funda- 
mental doctrines we have so often 
heard him defend ; but. when the 
time of action comes, we are utterl 
at fault, by his turning short sonar f 
and adopting a cuurse precisely the 
reverse of the one which all the 
world expected him to maintain. 
We have heard sevatots of dis- 
tinguished reputation_speak with’ 
irresistible force upon the impolicy 
and immorality of measures, which, 
after all, they have thought it ex- 
pedient to support; and confess 
decidedly to the truth of grand 
principles which they have imme- 
diately proceeded to violate, This 
is No unusual case, but one which 
most men have had too frequent 
occasion to observe in public cha- 
racters, since the doctrine of ex- 
pediency in morals and politics be« 
came so popular. Men of learn- 
ing and. of unquestionable preten- 
sions to the title of enlightened 
statesmen and philosophers; are 
Ce : 
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often seen turning their backs up- 
on their principles and their friends, 
without the admission that. they 
had undergone any change, and, 
perhaps, without any conscious- 
ness of the extraordinary metamor- 
phosis of character which they 
were all the while presenting to 
the former view of their admirers. 
Such is the situation in which we 
conceive Mr. Brougham stands at 
the present moment, in relation to 
his own past conduct, his attached 
friends and coadjutors, and his pub- 
lished and oft-repeated principles. 
He hasappeared as the able and elo- 
quent advocate of universal religious 
liberty,and has, we believe, uniform- 
Spent hie ad to the cause of Ca- 

ic emancipation, or the removal 
of all civil disabilities on account 
of religious opinions, from those of 


his Majesty’s subjects who gress 
the faith ,-' the Romish urch, 
while he is, at this moment, the 
author of a grand national mea- 
sure, which, on the simple nd 
of a peculiarity of faith, and disci- 
pline, is to impart extraordinary 
public authority to one class of 
Christian teachers, and to bestow 
exclusive eligibility to a civil office 
on one sect of Protestants; and 
the inevitable tendency of which is 


to increase the civil disabilities of 


all non-conforming sects, thereby 
creating a new penalty on dissent, 
and a new and very powerful bonus 
on conformity. Here then is the 
obvious contradiction in which Mr. 
B, is entangled—the fundamental 
principle of his Education Bill is 
to connect civil rights with a par- 
ticular faith, while for years he has 
been publicly pledged to tlie oppo- 
site principle. The whole argu- 
ment for Catholic emancipation 
rests upon the absurdity of such a 
connexion, and all that has been 
advanced in that cause powerfully 
tends to show the impolicy and 
injustice of making any. particular 
faith the basis of civil rights, or 
the groynd of eligibility to civil 
offices. 


Another view of the extraordi- 
nary inconsistencies with which 
Mr. Brougham appears at this mo- 
ment chargeable, arises fru tig 
mass of facts which he has put 
upon record, as the Chairman of 
the Education Committee: There 
he has incontestably proved that 
endowments intended for the pur- 
pose of affording general educa- 
tion, have almost uniformly become 
sinecures, and that the intention of 
the donors and founders have been 
grossly disregarded ; that of all 
classes of men those who pos- 
sessed the most ample means of be- 
stowing education on all the poor, 
have done the least towards it; 
and, consequently, that they are 
the most unfit to be intrusted with 
the administration of the means of 
general education :—yet these are 
the very class of men to whom he 
proposes to commit the whole bu- 
siness of public instruction :—and 
the very system of endowment, 
and of official visitation, which he 
has proved to be infinitely worse 
than inefficient, is the very one 
which he is so zealous to carry into 
effect. He has shown that there 
exists, at this moment, perverted 
funds more than adequate to the 
education of all the population, 
and yet he is for creating new 
funds for the same object; and 
for connecting them with that sys- 
tem of legislative and official esta- 
blishment, from whence have flow- 
ed all the abuses and perversions 
which he has so long and so com- 
mendably laboured to expose. 

Does Mr. B. shut his eyes upon 
the obvious fact, that he. is pre- 
paring fresh occasions for the abuse. 
of public money, and is labouring 
to involve the great cause of pube 
li¢ instruction with a. cumbrous 
and complex machinery that is 
most likely to retard or even t& 
crush it? He ought not to forget. 
that, with the national clergy have 
originated all the perversions and. 
abuses of the system so fully ex, 
posed ; that immense revenues aie 
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now held by men of that order, 
for the ostensible purposes of free 
education, who do absolutely or 
. ively nothing to advance 
the objects Is he ignorant that 
the chief opponents of universal 
education have been found among 
the dignitaries of the establish- 
ment; that they did nothing for 
the education of the lower class of 
people, till driven to it by a spirit 
of opposition ; and that then they 
very ungraciously adopted plans 
for education rather to resist the 
Dissenters, than from any enlarged 
and liberal views of the benefits of 
‘such instruction? Again, another 
view of the extreme injustice and 
inconsistency of Mr. B’s measure, 
is to be traced in the fact of his to- 
tally overlooking and rejecting, in 
the administration of his system, 
the co-operation of that very class of 
persons who were the earliest pro- 
moters of general education, who 
have been its firmest friends and 
chief supporters, and who have 
shown incomparably the largest 
measure of disinterestedness and 
zeal in the advancement of the 
cause ;~-the very men under whose 
joint superintendence with others 
the cause of education was far 
more likely to have prospered 
than by being entirely wrested 
from their hands, and placed in 
the exclusive power of a class of 
men, who, judging from their past 
ings, will neither be themost 
zealous, nor the most liberal con- 
ductors of the system. This we 
pronounce to be both unjust in 
principle, and impolitic as to the 
professed object. We are aware, 
that Mr. B. may admit, that he 
should have had no objection to 
form his Bill upon the most liberal 
" principles, and that he would wil- 
Tingly have allowed to all parties 
an equality of right in the admini- 
‘stration of the measure ; but that 
it would have been impossible to 
do this and secure the co-operation 
of the heads of the Established 
Chureh that they insisted upon 


the right of being made sele admi- 
nistrators of his plan. We can 
only reply, then why not appeal to 
the liberality of the nation, and the 
wisdom of the legislature, and rest 
his cause upon the most compre 
hensive and equitable principles, 
rather then truckle to a dominant 
faction, and allow them to claim 
a right, which is neither founded 
in nature nor in equity, nor in the 
principles of the constitution? ft 
surely would have beén mote 
honourable to himself, and mote 
advantageous ultimately to the 
cause of enlightened legislation, 
as well as to the moral improve- 
ment of the nation, to have fought 
the battle with the high church 
bigots, who wish to have the whole 
power committed to their hands, 
rather than to have attempted to 
gratify their exorbitdnt ambition, 
and to extend a power already too 
eat. 

The Dissenter asks for no conces- 
sion from the Episcopalian. All he 
demands, is an equal participation 
in civil rights; and for these he 
can give the best security; he can 
appeal to the well-known morality _ 
and subordination of the various 
bodies of non-conformists, and 
challenge the strictest comparison 
with the more favoured sect. But, it 
is the Episcopalian alone, whom the 
Government will trust with office. 
Itishealone,whodemandsexclusive 
confidence, and exclusive honour, 
and, who affirms, that he possessés 
the sole right to administer the 
national system of instruction, 
without md fig from his will, or 
check upon his proceedings. But, 


surely an enlightened age might 
have learnt to disregard such arro- 
nt and absurd assumptions. The 
ictates of justice would have given 
to all parties a degree of influehée 
and control in a national system of 
education proportioned to their 


‘numerical ‘relations. Dissenters 

would have been content to sub- 

mit to the predominance of the 

Pry party wherever that pre- 
c2 
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dominayce was clearly and fairly 
established. They would have 
cheerfully acquiesced as a peace- 
ful minority had they but been 
allowed the satisfaction of know- 
ing, that they were out-voted. 
They might never, perhaps, have 
out-numbered their brethren of the 
establishment ; but still they would 
have felt the pacifying considera- 
tion of fairness and justice in the 
mode of conducting the public 
business of the schools. But the 
whole construction of this Bill is 
‘unjust, unconstitutional, and arbi- 
trary, in allotting the entire power 
of management to a single party, 
whose religious principles are ob- 
jectionable to half the population, 
and. whose leaders are already too 
much disposed to domineer and 


PET hese remarks our readers will 


observe are rather general, and ap- 
ply more strictly to the principle 
of the Bill, than either to its con- 
struction, or its probable influence. 
We have thus far intended them to 
assume this character, from the 
uasion, that, as Dissenters, we 
ve more to do with the principle 
itself, and the eligibility of the 
measure, than with its deficiences 
or incumbrances—with which in- 
deed itabounds. There are many 
points which make the Bill objec- 
tionable to the public at large, and 
which will render it in innumer- 
able instances a source of great 
annoyance, oppression, and ex- 
ce to parishes: but upon its 
etails paid ge ate ate it, is quite 
unnecessary for us toadd any thing 
to what has already been so well 
said by others. We shall, there- 
fore, merely recommend to the 
attention of our readers, the excel- 
lent pamphlet by Dr. Brown, from 
which, as specimens of the able 
manner in which he has exposed 
the tendency of this Bill, we may 
be permitted to offer’ the two fol- 
joing citations: hy 
“the alloc i Veron the prise ministers 
~he;/ and he: alane; ‘has the fight freely to 


enter it at all times, to ascertain the pro- - 
ficiency of the scholars, and examine the 
master as to his government of the school, 
over which he is. dppeinted, and which is 
thas deprived of alt the tried and acknow- 
ledged advantages of the inspection and 
control of a comihittee of management, 
elected by its supporters, and in whom the 
public confidence is naturally placed. The 
minister may do his duty, or he bef neglect 
it at his pleasure, and if he does the latter, 
—and there are too many parochial clerggs 
men, who think their present duty fully ~ 
equivalent to their reward--no one cao 

ply his place, and the school will be leh = 
withoot superintendence, and iis m 7 
without control of any kind. By him, w 

the advice indeed of the churchwardens, 
whose opinion he is nevertheless at liberty 
to uttend to or neglect, the rate of payment 
for schooling is to be fixed, withiu certain 
limits prescribed by this act, and to bim 
alone, with the assistance of the same advice 
of the secular officers of his church, is re- 
served the right of sending children for 
gratuitous instruction to the school, a power 
which he is not very likely to exercise for 
the benefit of any of his dissenting parish- 
ioners, Lowever poor they may be, bat 
which he may, in behalf uf his favourites 
and dependants, exert to an unlimited ex- 
tent, and one which will give him animpor- 
tant, thongh indirect, control over the con- : 
duct of the schoolmaster. He fixes the 
hours of tuition and vacation, and without 
his consent and approbation, no asber cap 
be employed, even at the expense of the 
master,——and none is allowed at any other 
cost—an additional security for ae 


a further exclusion of the Di 8; 





another bold upon the master’s subservieney ~ [ 


to him. 


* The course of instruction directed tobe - 
pursued, is one to which Dissenters of bi 
denomiuation most decidedly object. 
Scriptures, in tle authorized version, are 
diligently to be tanght, and it has been gra 
tuiteusty assumed, that to this previa 
sects of Chiistians will readily su 
Bat it mast be recollected, that the autlo- 
rity of that version is denied, in toto, by the 
Roman Catholics, and that the authenticity 
and correctness of a great part of it is im 
pagoed bf the Unitarians (to say nothing of 
the Jews); and, though the present writer — 
does not contend that, in their favour, the 
reading of the Bible should be totally aban- 
doned, he does use this argomeut to show 
the futility of any one plan of education cou 
nected with the inculeating of religious 
opinions, which can embrace every part of 
4 vommanity divided in religious sentimenls, 
asis ours. It has been assumed, too, #% 
fallaciously and-used us an argument tore 
concile Dissenters to this Act, that thé 
Scriptures are to be taught, withont note or 
comment ; Lat whoever attends to the wor 
and construction of this part. of. MB . 
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Broagham’s Bill, will find that the resident 
officiating minister has the power to aatho- 
size the introduction of any other book of 
religious instruction that he pleases to re- 


“commend; and who, or what, shall prevent 


his introducing notes or comments on the 
authorised version of the Scriptures, incul- 
eating the doctrines and discipline of the 
church to which he belongs, and those 
alone? He, too, bas the selection of Abe 


- Scriptural lessons, eithdr for worship, or for 


reading and writing lessons ; aud who need 


* betold, that every sect, however conflicting 


their sentiments, may, from detached chap- 
ters and verses of the Bible, plausibly sap- 
port their peculiar tenets, and throw doubts 
and discredit upon those of their adversa- 
ries? His power of introducing what reli- 
gious books be chooses to select, will enable 
him also to authorize the reading and teach- 
ing in the parochial schools of many books 
and tracts written in defence, explanation, 


197 
or his patron’s, may differ from those of the 
“majority ot the parishioners, even of the 
Established Charch.”—pp. 63—68. 

“ But Mr. Brougham, and the advocates 
for his measures, conceive and maintain 
that, in the midst of all his avowed zeal to 
place his system ander the sole protection - 
and direction of the ministers and hierarchy 
of the Church of England, he has so scrapa- 
lously consulted the rights. of conscieave, 
that none but very squeamish Dissenters 
can possibly object to their children being 
subjected to its regulations and restraints. 
And how has this desirable object been 
secured? —simply by the introduetion of 
clauses exempting children, whose parents 
or guardians object to their being instructed 
in the Church Catechism or Liturgy, from 
being compelled to attend the school during 
the hours when these are taught, and authio- 
rising their absence from the public service 
of the Church on the Sabbath mornings, ou 





or illastration of the doctrines and discip! 
of the Established Church, to which Dis- 
seuters would as decidedly object, as to the 
instruction of their children from its liturgy 
or catechism, which, by an express provi- 
sion of the Act, they are exempted from 
attending to be taught, though they would 
not be from receiving the same instruction 
from other books, aud in another form. The 
uncontrolled authority given him in the 
management of the schools, save from the 
Visitatorial power of his diocesan, to which 
seference will soon be made, and his right 
of entering it at all times,—supposing him 
to be as zealous for the promulgation of the 
tenets of his church, as some of his order 
meritoriously are, will enable him also, in 
the way of admonition and address, to do 
‘moch towards impressing those tenets on 
the youthful mind, and giving an unfavour- 
able representation of the doctrines and 
practices, which he will consider unscrip- 
taral and dangerous. Even in the church 
of England itself, there is pow a schism on 
points of doctrine, which has occasioned as 
wide a breach as exists among most of the 
inations of Dissenters; and Calvi- 
nism and Armiuianism—the identity of rege- 
neration and baptism, or the difference be- 
tween them, and other knotty points of 
theology, have formed two parties within 
her pale, a8 opposed, at the least, to each 
other, as, bat in points of discipline, they 
respectively are to some of the sects with- 


out the limits of their communion, Which . 


of these systems of theology may be taught 
dre pte corey » or otherwise, in the 
schools, will de apon which of 

the parties the ym aa gre dove may have 
embraced ; and if he bas adopted either 
th zeal, he will find the means of intro- 
his tengts amongst the scholars; 

nd this he will geuerally be able to do by 
‘the instrumentality of the master, whose 
pS ang he may materiaily influence, 
widely his theological opinions, 


i eS 


dition of their attending some other 
place of Christian worship in its stead. 
With a strict injanction in the Act that no 
such absentee shall, in. any manner, be 
punished, rebuked, admonished, molested, 
or chastised, for his absence, both Mr. 
Brougham and an Unitarian minister, whom 
he consalted upon the point, are fully 
satisfied that the Dissenter is abundantly 
protected against any thing that could: be 
hartfal to bis feelings, or do violence to 
his sentiments, in the various provisions of 
this Act. But without any invidious allu- 
sion to Mr. Shepherd, who is, undoubjedly, 
a gentleman of talents and respectability, 
though certainly better known to the world, 
and more busily engaged, as a politician 
than a divine, it woald be well if he or 
Mr. Brougham, would point out the mode 
in which the provisions they so confidently 
rely upon, are to be enforced. Nor must 
they be surprised at this question being 
put, when they are reminded of the fre- 
quent instances of petty oppression to which 
poor Dissenters in villages, and obscure 
districts of the country, are daily exposed 
from clerical and lay bigots of the Church, 
* clothed with a little brief aathority”>— 
such as being excluded from parish site 
dismissed the poor-house—- denied parochial 
relief—- insylted and distarbed in their. bum- 
ble places of worship--aud subjected te 
many injuries of a like annoying descrip- 
tion, for absenting themselves from cbarch, 
and attending a meeting-house.” It were 
absurd to suppose that the schoolmaster, 
be he the pavish clerk, or other certificated 
supporter of the church, woald be peca- 
liarly favourable to this tolerant exemption, 
Or anxious to giye it a very liberal con- 
struction; and if be should disobey, or in 
any way evade its injunctions, sup- 
ported in his condact by the parochial mi- 
nister, generally no friend to Dissenters or 
disseut, how is the poor non-conforinist to 
pbtain redress? He may, indeed; sppeal, 
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ts will more folly appear by and by, tothe 
Dishop of the diocese ; bat if he refuses, by 
the exercise of his visitatorial power, to 
interfere in the mafter--and low likely he 
is in most cases to do 0 the Dissenter can 
‘predicate too well--there is no other per- 
gon or ttibanal, whither, or to whom, he 
van carry his complaint ; and he may, there- 
fure, he compelled either to deprive his 
child of the means of education, or patiently 
to endare liis wrongs. That the master, if 
he does not directly punish or chastise, 
may, in a thousand ways, indirectly adimo- 
nish, rebuke, and molest the boy ‘who re- 
fases to go to charch with him, or to 
receive religious instruction at his hands, 
every one mast admit to be possible ; and 
iany will be of opinion, that in sach a case, 
hhe_very probably will do all that can be 
done to encourage tlre orthodox, and check 
. ‘the growth of schism iu fiis school. Should 
these fears, however, be unfounded, as who 
ean prove that they are, the sneers and 
sarcasms, and ridicale, aad taunts to which 
persons in matarer life are exposed, for 
their profession of an heterodox and an- 
fashionable faith, in tlreir intercoarse ard 
association with men of liberal education, 
and of genttemanty manners, may serve as a 
specimen of the spcétes of molestation 
which, in and ott of school, the young 
Dissenter is sere to mect with from lis 
more numerous companions, prod of their 
orthodoxy, before they know what it 
means, but that it procures them encou- 
vagement from their master, and. tlicir mi- 
mister, gives them a feeling of superiority 
to those who go-not to the church, and thit 
opportanity of tyrannizing over them, in 
which boys delight, wherever there is a 
‘weaker party to be ridiculed and oppressed 
Uy the stronger. Against this annoyance, 
on accoant of their religious sentiments or 
habits, wlio shall protect them ?—pp. 73-- 
76. 


Upon the ground which Mr. 
Brougham assumes, and on which 
he takes his stand to prove the 

great importance and absolute ne- 
Sooniay of his Bill, it is impossible 
to say any thing more power- 
ful or convincing, than appear- 
ed in the Eclectic Review for 
the last month. The gross in- 
accuracy of Mr. Broughain’s do- 
cuments and calculations on the 
preg of education, is there 

es out, and the fallacy 

y exposed of concluding that 
a the es either seek, or will 


means of instruction, there is yet 


an immense proportion of youth’ 


who receive no education, and for 
whom it is supposed none can be 
obtained. . Now, in this statement 
one of the most material circum. 


stances is completely overlooked. | 


There is searcely a town or vill 
of much importance destitute of 
the means of instruction, either by 


Sunday or free day-schools: and ~ 


we believe there are but few of 
these institutions which have not 


the capacity of receiving consider. _ 


ably more scholars than at present 
attend, though various induce. 
ments and persuasions are con. 
stantly employed by their patrons 
and managers to rescue more of 
the rising generation from igno- 
rance and vice. 

The expediency, therefore, of 
Mr. Brougham’s measure, is re« 
duced to this easy problem—whe. 
ther is it advisable to supersede ah 
existing system, confessedly of the 
most vigorous character, subject 
to the perpetual superintendence 
of watehfal committees, and con- 
nected with domiciliary visits and 
friendly intercourse, and affording 
ample means for a much greater 
number of scholars, and free of all 
¢ e,—and to introduce in its 
stead a system of official su 
pact uncontrolled Pa 
astical government, endowed foun- 
dations, and hired masters, a system 
in which there shall, indeed, be pro- 
vision for as niany ‘children as the 
parishes contain, but which shall 
su the parents to a certain 
tine of th expense, and not aford 
the children of the various bodies 
of Dissenters an education so much 
to their mind as they at 
enjoy, free of all charge? But apart 
from the considerations which, as 
Dissenters, we are entitled to state, 
and which we eonceive the worthy 
author of the Bill, and the legis 


lature, are in duty bound to re 


gard, we give it as our 
opinion, founded on the 
experience the world has had of 


et, 


dowments, that in less than seven 
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should this Bill pass, edu- 


~ gation will rather decline than ad- 


vance, and that morality and re- 
ligion among the young will be in 
a far worse state than. at present. 
We think that enough has been 
said to convince churchmen and 

i that the Bill is unjust in 

inciple, and will be injurious in 
its operation to the cause of edu- 
cation, and of good morals: and 
we are quite sure that, whatever 


. two or three inconsiderate or half- 


hearted Dissenters may have sug- 
gested personally to Mr. B., the 
great bedy of Non-conformists, 
who can scarcely be reckoned be- 
low.one third of the whole popu- 


. lation in England, are decidedly 


adverse to this Bill, though they 
have been proved to be the most 
devoted friends to universal edu- 
cation, Upon them, therefore, we 
call, to express, by respectful pe- 
titions to the legislature, their hos- 
tility tothe principle of the pro- 

enactment. Let them re- 
member that no time is to be lost 


in resisting 4 measure as replete 


with mischief to themselves and 
their posterity, as it is repugnant 
to justice, and inimical to thé 
ights of conscience and of man.— 
Dissenters, you know the suffer- 
ings of your forefathers in the 
cause of general liberty, and under 
the power of écclesiastical domi- 
nation. You know too well the 
prevailing disposition, in a large 
body of the existing clergy, to re- 
new those sufferings, and abridge 
those rights, for the preservation 
of which they were endured, to 
surrender yourselves to the present 
snare; and ycu ought to be too 
firmly attached to the doctrinés of 
general liberty, -and too much 
concerned for the preservation of 
them among your posterity, to 
commit the education, of your chil- 
dren, to. a body of men who have 


uniformly been the most zealous 
of arbitrary power, and 


are at this hour, to a very 
extent, sedulously teaching 


doctrines adverse to the spirit and 
principles of our constitution; and 
directly subversive both of civil 
and religious liberty. We en- 
treat all the friends of civil free+ 
dom, and ef the constitution, 
duly to ponder this fact—that, 
notwithstanding many honour-~ 
able exceptions, the general po-~ 
litical doctrines inculeated by 
the episcopal clergy are very far 
from favourable to liberty, and in 
many cases completely at variance 
with the principles on which our 
government and our monarchy are 
founded:—and shall these men 


- have the exclusive power of super- 


intending the early education of 
our youth, the sole right of choos~ 
ing their first instructors, and the 
undefined authority of selecting 
their earliest and most important 
lessons? Every friend of genuine 
liberty, whether Dissenter, Church~ 
man, or Catholic, ought to resist 
such a measure. For our own 
part, we feel compelled, however 
reluctantly, to say, that the more 
we consider the totally eeclesiasticul 
character of Mr. Brougham’s Edu- 
cation bill, the more objectionable 
does it appear, and the more likely 
to be attended with disastrous re- 
sults, both to civil and religious» 
liberty, and the.cause of educa- 
tion, morals, and religion—effects 
which its author, as well as our« 
selves, would most deeply deplore. 

We mightenlarge on many other 
points and features of this Bill, but 
our limits will net allow ; and we 
shall therefore sum up the observa~ 
tions we have made in a few words. 

1.. Though the Bill professes to. 
provide education for all, it places 
the sole power of imparting such 
education in the hands of members: 
of the establishment. There are: 
places in which the Dissenters 
greatly exceed the conforming pc«: 
pulation, and it will be an. act of 
gross injustice to compel them to- 
choose-a master of such religious: 
principles as they conscientiously 
disapprove. 
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2. It does not appear that the 
Bill would at all increase, upon 
the aggregate of the nation, the 
number of those ‘instructed, since 
the whole system, especially the. 
requirement of 1d. per week and 
upwards from every scholar, would 
rather diminish than increase the 
inducement to the poorer. and 
greater part of the population. 

8. We are satisfied that, by su- 
perseding and ultimately destroy- 
ing the Sunday school system, the 
education received would neither 
be so valnable, nor so important, 
nor so strictly of a moral and re- 
ligious character as that at present 
imparted ; and that hence a se- 


rious and extensive injury would 
be sustained by the nation. 

4. By the extraordinary internal 
construction of the Bill, parishes 
will be subject to expensive ap- 


and trials, the building of 
ses and schools, the super- 
annuation of masters, at three- 
fourths of their salary, at the plea- 
sure of the clergy, with various 
other charges, which any litigious 
clergyman, differing with his pa- 
rishioners, may bring u them, 
without the possibility of redress. 

5. With all due respect for many 
of the clergy of all ranks, and with 
a feeling of nigh veneration for 
their learning and piety, we must 
be permitted to say, that they are 
the most zealous teachers of the 
doctrines of arbitrary power, of 
passive obedience, and non-re- 
sistance—that they are general- 
ly enemies to liberty of con- 
science; and that nearly all the 
acts of local insult and outrage 
under which conscientious Dis- 
senters suffer, originate with the 
md nd that, from the spirit 

conduct of too many of the 
parish priests, as well as of some 

of their superiors, we have every 
reason to fear that an increase of 
their local power and influence 
will be attended with results pre- 
judicial to the harmony of neigh- 


ers, and the general cause of 
education—that we should theres - 
fore regret to have our youth, or 


to see those of the nation, entrusted 7 


to their care. 

It is not necessary that we should 
enter into the merits of all the 
pamphlets, the titles of which 
stand at the head of this article, 
That by Mr. Lloyd deserves espe- 
cial reprobation, It is angry, even 
te rage, against Mr. Brougham, for 
thinking of a measure so infernal 
as that of allowing children to be™ 
educated in any other way than 
according to the Formule of the 
Establishment; and maintains, that 
a Christian legislature cannot con- 
sistently hold forth to the publie 
any education but im strict con. 
formity with the Church. The 
principle enforced by this most 
charitable and gentle creature 
is, that no education but that 
by the Church can be Christian— 
no, not even by the Bible alone— 
therefore, we infer, the Bible is no’ 
adequate teacher of Christianity,’ 
without the Church!! The fol- 
lowing brief extracts will abun; 
dantly satisfy our readers that our 
description of Mr. Lloyd is not’ 
overcharged. 

“ We do not wonder that the modern 
demagogue triumphs in so generalizing @ 
system of instruction, or that a lax, de-,, 
sultory sort of piety, that looks for conver- 
sions, not so much through the mediam 
of early instruction and appointed means 
and ordinances, as through sudden illapses 
of the spirit, and irresistible interpositions 
of Providence,—should countenance public 
schemes of charity which-so strongly mili- 
tate against the doctrines and discipline of 
our Ecclesiastical Hierarchy. But it is @ 
matter of serious concern and surprise, to 
see some individaals, both of character and 
of talent, advocating such jejune and pagan . 
plans of education, the basis of which is se 
wide on the one baad, and so narrow on” 
the other, that no Christian, consistently: 
with his avowed principles, can possibly 
stand upon it.”—p, 26. 

“ The devil, who was once an angel of | 
light, still retains his great intellectual 
powers fer the exclusive purpose of op- 
posing the will of God, and of destroying 
the happiness of man. "And, under the ii 
fluence of this awful remark, it may be) 
fairly asked, Does the i ion commit 
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by the British and Foreign School, 
or the slight addition to it provided by Mr. 
: 's Bill, amonnt, in their nature 
and degree; to what is properly termed, a 
Christian education? Or, are they, upo 
the just assuinption of the fall of man, an 
the perilous cirenmstances of the country, 
preferable to ignorance? ‘These are strong 
and pangent questions, which I do not 
scraple to answer in the negative.”~—p. 28. 
“ You must permit me to say, Sir, that 
the terrific features of the times imperiously 
demand senutors of sound, Christian prin- 
ciples, who are firmly determined to ap- 
hold the union of Church and State, apon 
‘the ground, not merely of political expe- 
diency, but of divine obligation, The pow- 
ers of light and darkness are in great 
conflict with “each other. The devil is 
come down amongst os with tremendous 
wrath, knowing that his time is short. He 
can only be effectually resisted, repelled, 
and subdued, by spiritual weapons. Civil 
authority, unless aided by that religion 
which legislates to the heart, will be 
laughed to scorn. Conscience, when en- 
lightened and awakened by her sacred 
Voice, strangles, at once, millions of crimes 
“fn their womb, and powerfully, though 
silently, co-operates with the laws of God, 
which enjoin, among other precepts, obe- 
dience to “ the powers that be.”——pp. 52,53. 
This is one of the enlightened 
and liberal-minded men to whose 
cate.Mr. B. would have Dissent- 
ers give up their children! Let 
the public and the legislature look 
into Mr. Lloyd’s pamphlet, to see 
what sort of treatment Dissenters 
have to expect, if such men as 
Mr. Lloyd obtain the control of 
“parish schools. Let Mr. Brougham 
consider that this enlighteried and 
amiable Rector is to be, by his Bill, 
dnstated in an extensive and im- 
portant authority over the young 
of all denominations, in a populous 
parish ; lethim inquire how many 
rectors, vicars, and curates, are 
like minded, or even worse minded, 
and then let him pause ere he 
proceeds to bestow upon such men 
the means of extensive mischief. 


Chalmers's Application of Chris- 
tianity to the Cortes and 
Ordinary Affairs of Life. 

(Concluded from p. 143.) 
‘Wa must notice the remainder 
of this volume more briefly. In 
Ne. Mac. No. 40, ; 


the next discourse a more gene- 
ral subject is treated of, “ the 
great Christian law of reciprocity 
between man and man,”—the rule 
of “ whatsoever ye would that 
men should do to you, do ye even 
so to them.” Dr. Chalmers ani- 
madverts on the practice of quali- 
fying and modifying such passages 
as the present, by which they are 
“ utterly darkened in their most 
luminous announcements.” We 
cannot but. take it upon us here 
to annex some qualifications to Dr. 
Chalmers’s animadversions. We 
are persuaded that even he does 
not conceive that such passages as 
Matt. v. 39—42, aré to be under~ 
stood in the whole extent of their 
literal import. Some limitations 
must be affixed; otherwise, we 
hesitate not to say, in our author's 
language, that “ our only defence 
against the inroads of selfishness 
and injustice were as as 
given up. One of this class of 
passages occurs in immediate pre-« 
cedence of our Lord’s rule of reci« 
procity as given by Luke; “ give 
to every man that asketh of thee, 
and of him that taketh away thy 
goods ask them not again.” It 
seems evident, that the literal ap- 
plication of this precept must have 
been as foreign from its author's 
intention, as it is from the possi- 
bility of upholding along with the 
practice of it, the relations of hu- 
man society. It is not to be won- 
dered at, therefore, if biblical in- 
terpreters conceived a certain de- 
gree of modification to be applicable 
with equal propriety to.a precept 
laid down in immediate connexion 
with this. With Dr. C.’s view, 
however, we have no quarrel; we 
think it an original and happy 
one. 


** You may wish your next-door neigh- 
bour to present you with half his fortune, 
Jn this case, we know vot how you are to 
escape from the conclosion, that you are 
bound. to present him with the half of 
yours. Or you may wish a relative to 
burden himself with the expenses of half 
ss ie It ig then impossible to save - 
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you from the positive obligation, if you are 
equally able for it, of doing the same ser- 
vice to the family of another. Or you may 
wish to engross the whole time of an ac- 
quaintance in personal attendance upon your- 
self. Then, it is just your part to do the 
same extent of civility to another who may 

These are the literalities 
which we are not at liberty to compromise, 
but are bound to urge, and that simply, 
according to the terms in which they bave 
been conveyed to us by the great Teacher 
of righteousness.”—pp, 147, 148. 

It appears the true spirit of the 
law, “ thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bour as thyself,” that we should 
measure our disposition to pro- 
mote his happiness exactly by the 
extent of our desires for our own. 
But this principle 

«* May raise a sensitive dread in many.a 
bosom. It may look like the opewing of a 
floodgate, through which a torrent of hu- 
man rapacity would be made to set in on 
the fair and measured domains of property, 
and by which all the fences of legality 
would be overthrowa. It is some such 
fearful anti ion as this, which causes 
casuistry to ply its wily expedients, and 
basily to devise its many limits, and its 
many exceptions, to the morality of the 
New Testament. And yet, we think it 
possible to demonstrate of our text, that 
no such modifying is requisite; and that, 
though admitted strictly and rigorously as 
the rale of our daily conduct, it would 
lead to no practical conclusions which are at 
all formidable.” 

The-remedy is, to moderate our 
own desires of service from others, 
by doing which, we shall mode- 
rate in same all those 
duties of service to others which 
- @re measured by these desires. As 


to ical effect, then, the literal 
lore lifying int. tion 
e 


come to. the same : 
former directs us to do to others 


ava A to a certain standard of 
desire, to which we are 
> apa to reduce ourselves ; the 
according to the same stand- 
ard, whether attained or not. To 
Dr. Chalmers’s illustration, 
the literal interpretation only in- 
terposes another wheel between 
the fly and the acting power which 
it agen: 
The sixth is a truly admirable 
sermon, esounting i 


all the power of his glowing lan: - 
and fancy, and rises to a 
noble .pitch of impressive elo 
quence. It was heard, when de. 
livered, with thrilling interest, and 
now stands unequalled, we think, 
by any other part of the present 
volume. It is on “ the Dissipation — 
of large Cities,” from the text,, 
“ Let no-man deceive you with 
vain words; for because of these 
things cometh the: wrath of 
upon the children of disobedience,’ 
The vices of dissipation, Dr. C. 


remarks, are viewed with indul. 


- by the world, because they 
not bear so direct an aspect of 
hostility to the interests of society - 
as other vices ; but they are con- 
demned with plain and peremptory 
severity by God. 
“* Here, then, is a point, in which the 
general morality of the world is at ute 
and irreconcileable variance with the lay 
of God. Here is a case, in which the 
voice that cometb forth from the triband 
of public opinion pronounces one thin 
and the voice that cometh forth from 

sanctuary of God pronounces another. . 4 

The passagé we have now submitted fo 

‘yon, looks hard on the votaries of di ; 

tion. It is like eternal truth, lifting up 

own proclamation, and causing it to be heard 

amid the crrors and the delusions of & 

thoughtless world. It is like the Deily 





himself, looking forth, as he did froma — 


cloud on the Egyptians of old, and troubling 
the souls of those who are lovers of ples | 
sures more than lovers of God. It is like 
the voice of heaven, crying down the voice 
of haman society, and sending forth a note 
of alarm amungst its giddy generations. It 
is like the unrolling of a portion of that 
book of higher jurisprudence, out of which 
we sball be judged on the day of our com 
ing account, and setting before our eyes at 
enactment, which, if we disregard it, will 
turn that day into the day ef our coming 
condemnation. ‘The words of man are ad 
verted to in this solemn proclamation of 
God, against all unlawfol and. all unbal- 
lowed enjoyments, and they arc called 
words of vanity. He sets aside the authe 
rity of human opinion altogether ; and, 08 
an irrevocable record, has he sfamped such 
an assertion of the authority that 
to..himself only, as serves. to the 

time for an erfioring memorial of his will, 
and as commits the trath of the Langiver 
to the execution of a sentence of 
against all whose souls are hardened 
deceitfulness of sin, There is, in 
particular deceitfulness inthe matior bt 
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us; and, in this verse, are we warned 

it—‘* Let no man deceive you with 
vain words; for, because of these things, 
the wrath of God cometh upon the children 
of disobedience !”-—pp. 178-180. 


: The preacher then proceeds to 
trace the origin, the progress, and 
the effects of a life of dissipation. 


After solemnly reproving those un- 


parents, who, in providing 
asettlement for their children, look 


exclusively to their temporal in- 
terests, he thus continues : 


« What we now say is not applicable to 
all. Even iv the most corrupt and crowded 
of our cities, parents are.to be found, who 
nobly dare the surrender of every vain and 

illusion, rather than surrender the 
of their children. And, what 
is still more affecting, over the face of the 
country, do we meet with such parents, 
who look on this world, as a passage to 
another, and ov all the members of their 
household, as fellow-travellers to eternity, 
with them; and who, in the true 
of believers, feel the salvation of their 
to he, indeed, the barden of their 
beit and their dearest interest; and who, 
by prayer, and precept, and example, have 
strenaoasly laboured with their souls, from 
the cote light of their understanding ; 
and have taught them to tremble at the way 
of eyil-doers, aud to have no fellowship 
with those, who keep not the command- 
s of God—nor is there u day more 
in the annals of this pious family, 
a when the course of time has brought 
onwards to the departure of their 
boy--and he mast bid adiea to his 
native home, with all the peace and all the 
simplicity which abounds in it; and as he 
eyes in fancy the distant town ‘whither he 
ining, does he shrink, as from the thonght 
an unknown wilderness—and it is his 
poy ewan to keep aloof from the dangers, 
gacies which deform it—and, 
inners offer to entice him, not to 
consent, and never, never, to forget the 
lessons of a father’s vigilance, the tender- 
ness of a mother’s prayers. 

“Let as now, in the next place, pass 
from that state of things, which obtains 
among the young at their oatset into the 
world, and take a look at that state of things 
which obtains after they have got fairly in- 
troduced into it, when the children of the 
angodly, and the children of the religious, 
Meet on one common arena—when business 
associates them together in one chamber, 
and the omnipotence of castom lays it apon 
them all to meet together at periodic inter- 
vals, and join in the same parties, and the 
sathe entertainments—when the yearly im- 
Portation of youths from the country, falls 
assimilating mass of corruption, 
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which has got so firm and so rooted an. 
establishment in the town—when thé frail 
and unsheltered delicacies of the timid boy, 
have to stand a rude and a boisterous von- 
test with the hardier depravity of those who 
have gone before him —when ridicule, and 
example, and the vain words of a delusive 
sophistry, which palliates in his hearing the 
enormity of vice, are all brought to bear 
upon his scruples, and to stifle the remorse 
he might feel, when he casts his principle 
and his purity away from him ; when, placed 
as he is in a land of strangers, he finds, that 
the tenare of acquaintanceship with nearly 
all aroand him, is, that he render himself 
upin a conformity with their doings—when, 
a voice, like the voice of protecting friend- 
ship, bids him to the feast ; and a welcome, 
like the welcome of honest kindness, hails 
his accession to the society; and a spirit, 
like the spirit of exhilirating joy, animates 
the whole scene of hospitality before him ; 
and hours of rapture roll successively away 
on the wings of morriment, and jocularity, 
and song ; and after the homage of many 
libatious has been. rendered to honour, and 
fellowship, and patriotism, impunity is at 
length proclaimed in full and open cry, as 
one presiding divinity, at the board of their 
social cntertainment.”—pp. 193—196. 


The result of all this, is, that 
the “ vast majority are initiated 
into all the practices, and describe 
the full career of dissipation.” 


“Those who have imbibed from their 
fathers the spirit of this world’s morality, 
are not sensibly arrested in this career, 
either by the opposition of their own friends, 
or by the voice of their own conscience. 
Those who have imbibed an opposite spirit,. 
and have brought it into pls ia with 
an evil world, and have at length yielded, 
have done so, we may well suppose, with 
many a sigh, and many astroggle, and many 
a look of remembrance on those former 
years, when they were taught to lisp the 
prayer of infancy, and were trained in a 
mansion of piety to a reverence for God, 
and for all his ways; and even still will 
a parent’s parting advice haunt his memory, 
and a letter from the good old man revives 
the sensibilities, which at one time guarded 
and adorned him; and, at times, will the 
transient gleam of remorse lighten up its 
agony within him; and when he contrasts 
the profaneness and depravity of his present 
companions, with the sacredness of all be 
ever heard or saw in his. father’s dwelling, 
it will almost feel, as if conscience were 
again to resume her power, and the revisit- 
ing spirit of God, to call bim back again 
from the paths of wickedness; and on his 
restless bed will the images of guilt con- 
Spire to disturb him, and the terrers of 
punishment offer to scare him away; ~ 
"54 be the dreary and dissatisfied in- 
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tervals, when be shall be forced to acknow- 
ledge, that, in bartering his soul for the 
pleasares of sin, he has bartered the 

aud enjoyment of the world aleng with it. 
Bat, alas! the entanglements of companion- 
ship have got hold of him; and the inve- 
teracy of habit tyrannizes over all his pur- 
poses; and the stated opportanity again 
comes round; and the loud laugh of his 
partners in guilt chases, for another season, 
all his despondency away from him; and 
the infatuation gathers upon him every 
month; and a hardening process goes on 
within his heart; and the deceitfuluess of 
sin grows apace; and he at length becomes 
one of the sturdiest and most unrelenting of 
her yotaries ; and he, in his turn, strengthens 
the conspiracy that is formed against the 
morals of a new generation; and all the 
ingenuous delicacies of other days are 
obliterated ; aud he contracts a tempera- 
ment of knowing, hackneyed, unfeeling de- 
pravity: and thus the mischief is trans- 
Initted from one year to another, and keeps 
up the guilty history of every place of 
crowded population.” 


There is represented, finally, the 
ordinary termination of this career, 
when the votary of licentiousness 
has put on with the advance of 
age an external reformation, while 
his mind retains the relish and the 
impression of the profligacy he 
outlives, and his- countenance 
and conversation transmits to his 
juniors, the habits of depravity 
which he can himself no longer 
uphold. “O! for an arm of 

h,” exclaims the energetic 

er, “ to demolish this firm 
and far spread compact of iniquity ; 
and for the power of some such 
piercing and prophetic voice, as 
might convince our reformed men 
“of the baleful influence they cast 
behind them on the morals of the 
succeeding generation.”—The dis- 
course is closed:with some appro- 
priate suggestions, as to the means 
of stemming the torrent of corrup- 
tion’; which is not to be effectually 
accompli by prisons and peni- 
tentiaries ; but by the preventive 
operation of education, and the 
diffusion of genuine Christianity. 

‘The remainder of the volume we 
can only advert to, so fully have 
we dwelt on what has already en- 
gaged our attention. The Seventh 


Discourse is occupied in animad.. 
vertiug upon various practices in 
mercantile and common life, by’ 
which superiors ae the mo.’ 
ral principles of their dependants : 
the eighth and last, is on the evils: 
of the love of money. They are® 
both striking discourses, and cannot 
be read without interest and useful 
impression. We shall close our. 
comment with one extract more, 

“ Christianity is, in one sense the great-: 
est of all levellers. It looks to the ele- 
ments, and not to the circamstantials of 
humanity ; and regarding as altogether super- 
ficie}, and temporary the distinctions of this 
fleeting pilgrimage, it fastens on those points 
of assimilation, which liken the king upon 
the throne, to the very humblest of his sub- 
ject population. They are alike in the 
nakedness of their birth. ‘They are alike in 
the sureness of their decay. They are alike 
in the agonies of their dissolation. And after 
the oneis tombed in sepuichral magnificence, 
and the other is laid in his sod-wrapt grave, 
are they most fearfully alike in the corrup~ 
tion to which they moulder. Butitis with 


the immortal natare of each, that Chris- 
tianity bas to do; and, in both the one and 
the other, does it behold a natare alike 
forfcited by guilt, and alike capable of being 


restored by the grace of an offered salva- 
tion. And never do the pomp andthe cir- 
cumstance of externals appear more humi- 
liating, than when, looking onwards to the 
day of resurrection, we behold the sove- _ 
reign standing witout his crown, and treme 
bling with the subject by bis side, at the 
bar of heaven's majesty. There the master 
and the servant will be brought to their 
reckoning together ; and when the one is 
tried upon the guilt, and the malignant in-. 
fluence of Lis Sabbath companies—and ig. 
charged with the profane’ and a 
habit of bis Louselold establishment—and° 
is reminded how he kept both himself and 
his domestics from the solemn ordi “ 
and is made to perceive the feerfal extent 
of the moral and spiritual mischief, which 
be bas. wrought as the irreligious head of 
au irreligious family--and bow, among other, 
things, he, under a system of fashionable — 
hypocrisy, so tampered with another's prin- 
ciples, as to defile his conscience, and to 
destroy him—O! how trentendously will, 
the little brief authority in which he sow - 
plays his fantastic tricks, turn to his .owa, 
condemnation; for, than thus abuse his 
authority, it were better for him that a 
mill-stone were hanged about his neck, anid 
he were cast into the sea.”"— pp. 238-940. 


We cannot dismiss the work be-. 
fore us without expressing the’ 
satisfaction we feel from the pros’ 
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of ry enim him at some 
future period through the interest- 
ing topics he marked out 
for separate discussion. We take 
leave, for the present, with far 
warmer feelings than admiration, 
of one who has devoted his time, 
his efforts, and his exalted powers, 
to the highest-concerns of man: 
with sentiments of sincere esteem 
and gratitude, and deep interest 
in the success of his labours in the 
cause of evangelical truth, we 
heartily wish him—“ God speed !” 


~~ 


Remarks on the Internal Ewidence 
for the Truth of Revealed Reli- 
gion. By T. Erskine. Second 
edition. London: Hamilton. 
. 1820. 12mo. 


- held out in the author’s pre- 


Extaemes and approaches to ex-' 


tremes are always dangerous. A 
proposition or doctrine cannot be 
too firmly established, yet the im- 
portance of it may be overstated, 
or its relative value exaggerated 
beyond due bounds. A writer, or 
, when illustrating or en- 

ing any truth, is in danger, if 
not on his guard, of being led to 
represent it as the Aélas upon whose 
shoulders all things are to be car- 
own instances 
in which the same preacher has 
thus treated in succession almost 
every doctrine of divine revela- 
tion, A recent instance illustrates 
the same remark as to writers. 
Dr. Chalmers, in his work on 
the evidence and authority of 
the Christian revelation, has been 
thought by many judicious per- 


' sons to haveexaggerated one branch 


of the ment beyond its just 
value, and to have proportionally 
depreciated many other points of 
equal importance. In endeavour- 
ing to make the most of his sub- 
ject, he pays little deference to 
what are commonly termed the 
internal evidences. It is, indeed, 
said, with what truth we know 
not, and at this distance are un- 


able to ascertain, that he intends, 
at some future period to take up 
the internal evidences, which we 
doubt not he will handle in a mas- 
terly manner. : 
Dr. Duncan Mearns, Professor 
of Theology at Aberdeen, seemed’ 
to think that the cause of religion 
was greatly injured, by thus re- 
jecting, or at least overlooking, the 
internal evidences ; or, as some of 
the friends of Dr. Chalmers insi- ~ 
nuate, desirous of breaking a lance 
with the celebrated champion of 
orthodoxy, published a work on 
the same subject, which, though in 
many respects deserving of not a 
little praise, was viewed by the 
friends of Dr. C. with a hostile 
eye, and, though both writers have 
maintained a strict neutrality, yet 
their respective partisans have dis- 
played keenness more than meet. 
We may be accused of igno- 
rance, or of want of taste, but we 
feel ourselves called upon to de- 
clare, uninfluenced as we are by 
either of these parties, and: moving 
in an atmosphere quite undis- 
turbed by the storm, that we do 
not.a little wonder at the unquali- 
fied and unmeasured admiration 
with which the work of Dr. C., 
on the Evidence of the Christian 
Revelation, was received. We are 
by no means desirous, even were 
it in our power, to tear the laurels 
from the Doctor’s brow ; we wish 
there were many more like-mind- 


ed equally well qualified, and as 
actively engaged in the service of 
revealed religion; but we have 


long hesitated to acquiesce in the 
sentiments of those who extol that 
work, as one of the ablest defences 
of Christianity. Of the work 
Dr. Mearns we are not inclined at 
present to speak largely, nor are 
we di to enter our names on 
the list of combatants ;. but we 
say, that, in our opinion, far too 
little attention has been paid.to it 
in the northern end of the island. 
After all, it-is not for want: of 
evidence that men are unbelievers, 
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but because their carnal minds are 
enmity against God. We conceive 
it to be no extravagant assertion, 
that a man might write every word 
of both the works alluded to, were 
he capable of the literary exertion, 
and yet not be a practical believer 
of that truth, which he had thus 
attempted to demonstrate to others. 
We hold, that a philosophical de- 
fence of the truth of Christianity, 
and a scriptural belief of that truth 
to salvation, are very far from be- 
ing convertible terms. 

While we are upon this subject, 
we beg leave to enter our dissent 
against the claims of what is deno- 
minated natural religion, and to 
which it is often required that re- 
vealed truth itself should be made 
agreeable. We cordially agree with 
Dr. Chalmers, that w “« Thus 
saith the Lord” can be predicated 
of ye doctrine, its accordance 
wi opinion of men is not to 
be made a subject of inquiry. We 
deem it both ve and uuphilo- 
sophical, to maintain that a-fallen 
creature, the imaginations of whose 
heart are evil, wholly evil, and that 
continually—whose i 
is darkened, and his. will averse 
from. God,—should yet be com- 
petent to decide a priori what God 
may consistently and wisely do, 
or what a revelation from him must 
be required to contain. . We are 
not led to distrust a priori reason- 
ings from mere hahits of theoris- 
ing; we have observed their impo- 
tency, and might. establish our 
assertion by an appeal to numerous 
facts. The generality of our read- 
ers will agree with us in the opi- 
nion, that the most illustrious ds. 
play of the divine perfections is 
made in the face of Jesus Christ ; 


the vicarious substitution 
ediator, affords the best vin- 
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doctrine of atonement, as to avow, 
that, rather than take this article 
into his creed, he would abjure 
divine revelation altogether. And 
yet this very doctrine has been 
made the power of God to salva- 
tion; it has produced conviction, 
where elaborate arguments have 
failed, or where the doctrines of © 
natural religion had been appealed 
to in vain. Mr. W. Burns, in a 
discourse on behalf of the Mora- 
vian missign to Greenland, preach- 
ed in Aberdeen, in the year 1814, 
says, “ The doctrine which was 
productive of such happy fruit, 
was the doctrine of salvation, 
through the atoning blood and 
righteousness of Jesus, the Lamb 
of God. The brethren dwell with 
peculiar earnestness on this great 
topic, which is indeed the sub- 
stance of the Gospel, and the doc- 
trine the Lord is pleased to bless 
for the salvation of lost sinners. 
When they spoke to the heathen 
of God, asa creator, and preserver 
of all things, and of the truths of 
what has been called natural re- 
ligion, the utmost they obtained 
was a cold assent; but “‘ when one 
of the brethren was led ee gue 
the agonies and death Jesus, 
with more and more energy, and 
exhorted them, with an affected 
heart, to think seriously how much 
it cost our Saviour to redeem us, 
and on that account they should 
by no means withhold their hearts 
from him, which he had earned at, 
so dear.a rate; at the same time 
he read out of the New Testament 
the history of our Saviour’s con- 
flict on the Mount of. Olives, and 
of his bloody sweat; then the 
Lord opened the heart of one of 
them, that he stepped forward, 
and, with a loud, earnest, and 
affecting voice, said, ‘ How was. 
that ? tell me that once more, for I. 
would fain be saved too.’ And 
thus one and another inquired the” 
way of salvation.” This remi 

us of the effect produced by the 
sermon of. Peter on. the day of - 
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Pentecost : ‘‘ When they heard this, 
— in their hearts, 

and said, Men and brethren, what 


But it is time to introduce our 
readers to the small work, the title 
of: which we have transcribed at 
the head of this article, and which 
has excited considerable attention 
in the Northern Metropolis, having 
in the course of a very few months 
reached a third edition. Its design 
is to illustrate that branch of the 
Christian evidence, which arises 
from the internal accordance of 
Scripture facts and doctrines, with 
the acknowledged and necessary 
character of a Supreme Being, and 
with the moral state of mankind. 
And, if we fully understand. the 
author, he intends his illustration 
of the internal evidences, to take 


agtadation beyond the-boundary, 


at. which most writers upon the 
= pause, and to prove in 
ion to the fact, that the ab- 
stract. doctrines of revelation are 
in harmony with the abstract 
truths of natural religion, that the 
mode by which revelation proposes 
to effect the restoration of men, is 
in strict agreement with the moral 
state of man, and is, in short, such 
is mode, as reason must approve, 
a perception of its complete 
aceordance with the stteieiene of 
_Ged, and the moral constitution of 
man, Various writers have shown, 


“that Christianity contains no doc- 


trine discordant with pure reason, 
though it reveals some, that un- 
assisted reason could not have as- 
certained ;—they have e fur- 
ther, and , that the truths 
of Christianity are all founded on 
thealready discovered and acknow- 
ledged principles of natural theo- 
logy ; but Mr. Erskine carries his 
still. higher, and main- 

that the mode in which the 

facts and truths of revelation are 
designed to operate the moral re- 
faenish a ational proof of, that this 
@ rational. , that this 
teligion is divinein thesame way, 


as an examination of the mode in 
which all the internal parts of a 
piece of complicated machinery 
co-operate to the production of 
the great aim of the artist, must 
furnish the test of the excellence 
and value of the machine itself. 
Before we proceed to offer any 
strictures upon the principle of the 
work, and the ability of the execu- 
tion, we shall present our readers 
with the author’s own summary of 
his reasonings. 


** I, As it is a matter of the very highest 
importance in the study of religion, to be 
fully satisfied, that there is a real con- 
‘nexion between happiness and the know- 
ledge and love of God, 1 have commenced 
these remarks by explaining the nature of 
this connexion. 1 have here endeavoured 
to show, that the object of a true religion 
must be to present to the minds of men such 
a view of the character of their great:-Gu- 
vernor, as may not only enable them to 
comprehend the privciples of his govern- 
ment, but may also attract their rtions 
“into a conformity with them. 

“II. 1 bave made some observations on 
the mode in which natural religion exhibts 
the Divine character, and in which it ap- 

Is to the human understanding and feel- 
ings. And here I have remarked the great 
advantage which a general principle of 
morality possesses in its appeals to minds 
constituted like ours, when it comes forth 
to as in the shape of anintelligible and pal- 
pable action, beyond what.it possesses in its 
abstract form. 

“ JI. L have attempted to show that 
Christianity possesses this advantage in the 
highest degree ; that its facts are nothing 
more than the abstract principles of nataral 
religion, enbodied in perspicuity and efli- 
ciency ; and that these facts not only give 
a lively representation of the perfect charac- 
ter of God, but also contain in themselves 
the strength of the most irresistible moral 
arguments that one man could address to 
another on avy Luman interests. 

“1V. I bave endeavoured to analyze 
some of the causes of the general indiffér- 
ence to or rejection of real Christianity, and 
to point out the sources of the multiplied 
mistakes which are made with regard to its 
nature. Ihave here made some observa- 
tions on the indisposition of the haman mind 
to attend to an argument which opposes any 
favourite inclination ; on the opposition of 
Christianity to the prevailing current of the 
human character; and on the bad effects 
arising from the common practice of-deriv-' 
ing our notions of religion rather from the 

‘compositions of men than from the Bible. 
Infidels are .not, in general acquainted, 
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through the Bible itself, with the system of 
revelation; and, therefore, they are inacces- 
sible to that evidence for it which arises 
out of the discovery that its doctrinal facts 
all tally exactly with the character which 
its precepts inculcate. I have here also 
illustrated this coincidence between the doc- 
trines and the precepts of the Bible in seve- 
ral particulars. If the Christian character 
is the character of true and immortal happi- 
ness, the system mast be true which neces- 
sarily leads to that character. 

*’V. I have endeavoured to show the 
need that men have for some system of 
spiritnal renovation; and I have inferred 
from the preceding argument, that no sach 
system could be really efficient, anless it 
resembled Christianity in its strncture and 
mode of exforcement. 

“ VL. I have shown the connexion be- 
tween the external and internal evidence for 
revelation.”’—pp. 17, 18. 

These various points are illus- 
trated with considerable ability 

the succeeding pages of 
the volume, and we feel assured, 
that every Christian reader will, 
at least, admire the zeal of Mr. 
Erskine, to defend upon the prin- 
ciples of pure reason, the peculiar 
doctrinal discoveries of revelation. 
We confess, however, that as it 


respects unbelievers, we do not 
-anticipate much benefit from the 


icular mode of reasoning which 
r. E. pursues. We think, that 
the whole would fall powerless 
upon the mind of an infidel, and, 
indeed, that a very questionable 
service is rendered to the cause of 
Christianity, when it is attempted 
to be shown, “ that its facts are 
nothing more than the abstract 
Sielin of natural religion, em- 
icuity and efficien- 
cy.” We have strong and serious 
objections to any such admission, 
and had we time or space might 
show, that facts are completely ad- 
verse to the assumption. - The 
theory of the author seems to pro- 
ceed upon the supposition, that 
unassisted reason had discovered, 
and actually itself of the 
abstract truths of revelation with- 
out inspiration, and only needed 
the intervention of the Christian 
‘Scheme, to. give them ‘ 


ceuity and 
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unquestionable fact is, that 

a single doctrine of revelation can 
be said to have been in the pos 
session of men, in any thing like 
the form of an admitted truth, 
prior to that revelation. The apos 
tolic testimony is totally at variance 
with Mr. E.’s assumption ;—we 
are assured by Paul, that “ Eye 
hath not seen, norear heard, neither 
have entered into the heart of 
man, the things which God hath 
prepared for them that love him,” 
We —* that all reasoning 
upon the probability of certain 
truths being of divine origin— and 
all efforts to show before hand, the 
reasonableness of Scripture doc. 
trine and facts, are but feeble 
weapons in the warfare with infi- 
delity, and. the legitimacy of the 
principle involved in the use of 
them, admits of serious question, 
For, if reason is held forth as an 
arbitress of what doctrines and 
facts shall be deemed divine, or 
rejected as spurious, we shall be 
involved in the perplexity of vary- 
ing the sum of what is to be be. 
lieved, according to every indivi- 
dual’s notion of what is credible 
or incredible. Even philosophers 
have not agreed upon the standard 
of reason. One “deni enies the credi- 
bility of a miracle upon. any evi- 
dence— another deems it unreason- 
able to doubt the existence and 
frequent intervention of ghosts, and 
other invisible agents. We cannot, 
therefore, admit, that men are 
judges in this case of what is rea- 


sonable—nor should we deem a . 


general decision upon the reason- 


ableness of any doctrine or fact, 


any direct proof of its divine origi- 
nation. We know, that by far the 
majority of the human race have 
deemed the worship of a plurality 
of Gods perfectly reasonable, and 
the ablest philosophers have de- 
fended their superstitions, But were 
the principle of the author's rea- 
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may be derived from the accord- 
ance of the truths and facts of the 
Bible, with all that is known of 
man and of God, yet, that, apart 
from the direct and positive proof 


1821. 
for use—it is neither simple, nor 
direct, nor adapted to the service 
ofmen. The ground upon which 
the claims of revelation should be 
rested, must be less subtle and 
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complicated —more intelligible to 
the unreflecting mass of mankind. 
We cannot conceive, that any of: 
the heathen world were brought 
bythe apostles into the faith of 
Christ, by such a process of rea- 
soning as that pursued by Mr. E. 


They asserted the doctrine, and 


ippealed, for the proof of its autho- 
rity, to the miracle that directly 
confirmed it—and not to the ac- 
cordance of the truth they taught 
with the state of the hearer, or the 
moral principles of the universe, 


‘ or the supposed attributes of God. 


In short, the whole train of the 
author's argumentation is efficient, 
and intelligible only where the 

of revelation has been pre- 
viously enjoyed, and has prepared 


the way for the disclosure and ap-_ 


plication of its particular doctrines, 
by the establishment, upon divine 
authority, of the more general 
moral principles of the divine go- 
vernment, and by the discoveries 
of the actual moral state of men. 
Many of the author's supposed 
principles of natural theology were 
unknown to the heathen world, 
and some of his very first assump- 
tions would be questioned by pure 
theists. 


Upon the whole, we must be 
permitted to say, that we conceive 
the only direct and efficient proof 
of revelation must be placed in 
miracles, and that whatever colla- 
teral illustration, or confirmation, 









—such arguments are of little real 
value, and in many cases may be 
productive of more injury than 
benefit. If, notwithstanding the 
depravity of human nature, it could 
be shown, that men were correct 
and upright judges .of what is 
reasonable—then we might pro- 
ceed to the argument with confi- 
dence in its success; but, while 
the Scripture . declares, that the 
very understandings of men are 
darkened, and that God’s thoughts 
and ways. are as far above our’s, 
as the heavens are above the 
earth, it will be the wiser method 
to follow the example of the Sa- 
viour, and place thé credibility of 
the doctrine, not upon its apparent 
innate evidence, for that will differ 
in the apprehension of different 
minds ; but upon the work wreught 
for its confirmation: “ though ye 
lieve not me, believe the works: 
that ye may know, and believe, 
that the Father is in mé, and I in 
him.” 

To many detached of 
the work, we can aw our 
cordial approbation. It displays 
throughout considerable ingenuity 
and acuteness, and shows its author 
to be decidedly attached to those 
views of the Gospel, usually de- 
nominated evangelical. We feel, 
however, compelled to pronounce 
the general argument one of little 
or no emphasis in the controversy 
with unbelievers. 
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A Letter from the Interior of Africa, 


iming the Leading Evidences 
Brine Heatin By the Ren J. 
‘Philip, D.D.—Westley. Price9d. 


THoucH many able works in de- 
fence of our holy religion, have been 
Cona. Mac. No. 40. 


long before the public, yet, while 

infidels renew their fierce and vira-. 

lent attacks, .and insidious writers 

transfuse their sceptical and poison- 

ous principles through a thousand 

i eae channels. the friends 
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of divine truth must not be back- 
ward to defend a cause, which is 
intimately connected with the dear- 
est and highest interests of man. 
Tt is déeply to be regretted, that re- 
ligious parents and tutors should 
neglect to lead the youth under 
their care, into an acquaintance with 
the evidences of Christianity, and 
especially so, when they evince a 
laudable solicitude to enrich their 
minds with a knowledge of its doc- 
trines, We earnestly entreat them 
to consider the importance of laying 
a good foundation, in early and 
deep-rooted convictions of the in- 
spiration of the sacred Scriptures. 
e think this pamphlet contains, in 
a narrow compass, and a cheap 
form, a clear and eomprehensive 
Summary of the chief arguments, 
which prove the divine authority of 
the Gospel: Without aiming either 
at novelty in his plan, or splendour 
in his illustrations, the author writes 
in a plain and popular style, and 
with an air and manner which indi- 
cate the deepest seriousness, and 
the warmest benevolence and zeal. 
Those, indeed, who know Dr. P., 
the attractive charms of his charac- 
-ter in private life, and the disinte- 
rested and heroic spirit which led 
him to make so many sacrifices, to 
engagein Missionary labours among 
the Africans, will feel gratified with 
almost any thing which issues from 
his pen. We sincerely recommend 
this letter on the evidences of Chris- 
tianity to Parents, as well worthy of 
being put into the hands of their 
children, preparatory to more co- 
pious and elaborate works.. It will 
also prove acceptable to those chari- 
table distributors of good books, 
who, in certain districts of our coun- 
try, have witnessed the mischievous 
tendency of deistical publications. 


The Truth of the Gospel demonstrated 
from the Character of God, mani- 
» fested in. the Atonement : a, Letter to 


Mr. Richard Carlile. _By- Alexan- 
der Carson.— Edinburgh: Waugh 
and Innes. London: Hamilton. 
Price 1s. 
Tue author of this letter, instead of 
i a defence of Christianity 
from’ the various.sources of evidence 
usually appealed to, confines him- 
self to a single point. He under- 
_ takes to prové the Gospel to be 


true fromitsown nature. “ Imain- 
tain,” says’ he, “‘ that the way of 
salvation which it proclaims, gives 
such a character of God, as to de~ 
monstrate its own truth; and that, 
were it to be found in an island, 
without any other testimony, it is 


entitled to acceptance with the full- 


est confidence.” He observes, that 
the Gospel presents us with views 
of the divine character, perfectly 
rational, yet utterly unattainable 
from a view of the works of crea- 
tion; and that some parts of that 
character were not only previous! 

unknown, but, that they are still 
to be seen in no other light than that 
of the Gospel. He then proceeds 
to show, that the infinite justice of 
God is to be seen in no other view. 
than in the redemption of sinners,, 
through the atonement; that this 
alone displays such mercy as is 


worthy of God; while it discovers 


his infinite wisdom, in providing for 
the exercise both of justice and 
mercy. The love and heliness of 
God are also presented in the light, 
of the atonement, and the truth of 
the Gospel revelation inferred from 
their peculiar glory. 


* That cannot be the trae God,” says 
Mr. Carson, “a greater than whom itis 


possible to conceive. Now, the God of ‘ 


the wisdom of this world, is imperfect in 
many vf his attributes; bat I have here 
shown 6ne infinitely perfect. Can it then 
he a question, which of these is the true: 
God? Shall imposture and ignorance in- 
vent an infinitely perfect God, while wis- 
dom and virtwe fail? Shall I give up my 
God, the harmony of whose. attributes: 
secures my salvation, for yours, who can} 
not look opon me with. an eye of pity, 
without being at war. with himself?” ; 


The style of this tetter is manly’ 
and perspicuous, though occasion 


‘ly negligent. ‘The reasoning we can- 


not say_is altogether conclusive,, 
though in many respects it merits 
attention. ‘Fhe following is 4 pat- 
tern of the spirit and’ manner in 
which, we conceive, Deists should” 
be addressed: 


“Tt would not serve my purpose to un- 
dervalae your understanding, or ¢ 
vour to bring your motives into 
Though I consider you a most determined 
enemy to Jesus, my Lord, my hope,» and 


my glory, you shall from memect with nove» — 


of that illiberal abuse, with which you afe_ 


sometimes treated ; I view you onthe verge 
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oféternal misery, and would gladly be the 
méans of shewing you the refuge of the 


guilty.” 


NN tah eh tet td 


Gospel Truth stated and vindicated ; 
wherein some of Dr, Crispe’s Opi- 
uions are considered, and the oppo- 
site ‘Truths are plainly stated and 
confirmed. By the late Rev. Daniel 
Williams, D. D, A new edition, by 
William Stevens,— London; for the 
Editor. 1820. 12mo. 4s. 

Tuis volume, which is a reprint of 

awork originally published in 1692, 

has many intrinsic claims to the 

notice of evangelical Dissenters. It 
was the first production on the 
orthodox side, in what is generally 
denominated the neonomian and 
antinomian Controversy; and is, 
perhaps, of all the polemical writ- 
ings in our language, one of the 
most remarkable for fairness and 
priced of argument. ‘Though its 
amiable author exposed the errors 
of Dr. Crispe with all the mildness 
that the utmost charity could dic- 
tate, yet the defeat of the hyper- 
calvinistic party was so total and 
decisive, that their only attempt to 
answer him was by personal invec- 
tives, and malignant imputations of 


. Arminian, and even of Socinian er- 


rors. The effort to silence and erush 
Dr. Williams, by calumniating his 
moral character, obliged him to ap- 
peal to the London ministers for a 
fair investigation. A committee was 
ingly appointed, who honour- 

ably acquitted him of the alleged 
charges, and declared him “ entire- 
ly and innocent.” Dr. Wil- 
liams defended his “ Gospel Truth 
stated and vindicated,” from the im- 
tion of Arminianism, by “ The 
fence of Gospel Truth” and ‘‘ Man 
made right .” and appealed to 
pooae tillingfleet, and Dr. Jona- 
than Edwards, the author of the 
“ Preservative against Socinianism,” to 
decide whether he was justly ac- 
eused of favouring the errors of 
» Those eminent divines 
aequitted him of the charge. Thus, 
for a time, the discussion seemed 
, by Dr. Williams’s “ End 


to i” the effects of the 


spute were irremédiable. It caused 
a. of interests’ between 
the: apsarian and Sublapsa- 
rian ’ which has con- 
tinued to this‘day. So high did the 


dispute run, during the publication 
of these volumes, that Dr. Williams 
was driven, by the violence of the 
admirers of Dr. Crispe, from his 
lectureship at Pinner’s Hall. The 
iniquity of this proceeding was so 
flagrant, that those great men, Dr. 
Bates, Mr. Howe, and Mr. Alsop, 
relinquished their lectures at the 
same place,.and, in connexion with 
Dr. Williams, opened a new course 
at Salter’s Hall. Dr. Williams’s 
opinions on this controversy were 
espoused by the most learned and 
respectable dissenting ministers of 
the day; and the second edition of 
his ‘‘ Gospel Truth stated,” was at- 
tested and approyed by forty-eight 
of the Londoa pastors. The op 

site opinions were supported prin- 
cipally by Dr. Chauncey, Messrs. 
Lob, Cole, Mather, Trail, and Grif- 
fiths.—We conceive that. the re- 
publication of this volume, in the 
present day, will have a very good 
influence ; and we hope that it may 
lead the religious world into a just 
regard to all the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity, and enable them to keep 
equally clear from the Seylla of An- 
tinomianism, and tbe Charybdis of 
Arminianism. It was more - 
cularly called for, as the old edi- 
tions have become very scaree. The 
work is printed very respectably, 
but we know not what has induced 
the editor to omit the Appendix, 


. which closed the first edition, con- 


taining, as it appears to us, a very 
judicious summary of the volume. 
The editor has also fallen into a 
mistake in his Advertisement, where 
he asserts that the edition of Dr. 
Crispe’s works, published in 1690, 
was tle original edition. Dr. Crispe’s 
works were first printed in 1643, 4. 
and6,inthree volumes: the edition 
1690, the publication of which called 
forth Dr. Williams’s work, contained 
a few additional sermons, publish- 
ed by the author’s son, the genuine~ 
ness of which was attested by the 
signatures of some ministers of the 
day. 


Ba eat tel 


On the co ive Advantages of pres 
scribed. Forms and of Free Prayer 
in Public Worship; a Discourse, Se, 
&e. by John Pye Smith, D. D,—Lon- 
don ; Moldsworth. 1821. 1s, 6d, 

THe advantages and ineonve- 

-. that attacl to extempora~ 

e2 
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~piety pervades. the volume; and 


neous prayer on the one part, and 
to prescribed forms on the other, 
are here fairly and judiciously ex- 
hibited. The antiquity of liturgical 
compositions is candidly conceded ; 
but, at the same time, they are 
proved to have arisen in those ages 
whose degeneracy is as indisputable 
as their antiquity. After all, any 
antiquity that is not strictly aposto- 
lic is nearly worthless. Error is 
of almost as ancient a pedigree as 
truth; and Protestants in general 
miglt be content to relinquish all 
practices that cannot appeal to a di- 
‘vine origination. The author admits 
that there are grounds for believing 
that some forms of prayer are con- 
tained in Scripture, but of which 
one only is found in the New Tes- 
tament. . These, he alleges, were 
given as patterns or directions of 
worship, and then proves, that the 
admission of this fact argues no- 
thing for the introduction and im- 
position of forms of prayer, com- 
posed by uninspired men. He states 
the arguments on both sides with 
precision and candour, but awards 
a decided preference to the method 
of free prayer. In this judgment 


we cordially agree with Dr. Smith, 
and are happy in being able to-ap- 
prove of his method of elucidation, 
and of the arguments on which he 
has grounded his opinion. The ser- 
mon merits the careful perusal of 
Churelimen and Dissenters. 


weeeeeesqcas 


ight Lectures on the Christian Sab- 

ht. By William Thorn, Minister 
of the Gospel, Penrith, Cumberland, 
2d edjtion.— London; Westley. 
1821. i2mo. 6s. 


Tue object of the worthy author 
of this small work is as novel as it 
is laudable. A place of worship has 
been erected at Penrith, the whole 
expense of which the worshippers 
are not able to defray. Their mini- 
ster has therefore been induced to 
publish the present work, and to de- 
vote the profits which may arise from 
its sale, towards the liquidation of 
‘the debt. Every purchaser of his 
book is hereby made a contributor 
towards the erection of the meeting- 
house, and in return becomes the 
possessor of a neat volume, con- 
taining eight lectures on the Chris- 
tian Sabbath. A spirit of genuine 


those of our readers who -are ae- 
quainted with Dr. Owen, and the 
old divines,. will be gratified to ob- 
serve the liberal use which Mr, 
Thorn has made of them. We 
heartily wish that the sale of the 
work may meet the author’s ex- 
pectations, and enable him ‘to ac, 
complish his disinterested purpose. 
It is only necessary that we should 
add to our commendation of the 
author’s design, the titles affixed to 
the porsiye ogee ni two first 
are on ‘ Tike ciality, Authority, 
and Sanctity of the Christian Sabbath,” 
The third and fourth, on “‘ The Pro- 
Sanation of the Lord’s Day by the Na 
tion Son and by Individuals ia 
particdar.” The fifth and sixth, on 
“* The Non-advantage and evil Conse- 
quences of Sabbath-breaking.” The 


seventh and eighth, on ‘* Means and — 


Motives for .the better Observance of 
the Lord's Day.” The lectures con- 
tain a great variety of anecdotes, 
and the volume closes with a poem, 
entitled, ‘“‘ The Sabbath-breaket 
reclaimed,” to which we cannd 
award any measure of the approba- 
tion we have bestowed upon the 
volume at large. We, therefore, 
earnestly recommend Mr. Thorn to 


suppress it in any subsequent edi- 


tion of his lectures. 


het ttt) 


Plain Trutls, or Conversations on 
Baptism, Confirmation, and the 
Lord’s Supper, and other important 
Subjects.— London; Holdsworth. 
1820. 4d. 

Tuis tract, which is. in the form of 
a dialogue, between Andrew Mac- 
lean and Thomas Field, is designed 
to expose some of the.antiscriptural 
opinions of the Established Church, 
Andrew Maclean is a pious and in- 
telligent Scotsman, who, in the 
course of conversation with an un- 
lettered countryman, endeavours to 
set him right in some of those mis- 
taken notions which he had derived 
from the formularies and customs 
of the Episcopalian Church. Mac- 
lean, of course, succeeds in prov- 
ing the total want of scriptural 
authority for the opinions of his 
companion and antagonist. The 
tract is written with considerable 
acuteness, and is well calc 

to instil correct views of the sub 


jects on which it treats, The Sori: 
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‘ture alone is appealed to as the um- 
pire in the dispute, and the autho- 
rities- are fairly and judiciously 


‘The. tract may very pro- 


‘Sty be called, a second part of 


the célebrated account of Andrew 
Duna, and bears the same relation 
to the topics at issue between the 
Episcopalians and the Dissenters, 
asthe latter does to the dispute be- 
tween the Papists and the Pro- 
testant Churches. Though, after 
all, it must be conceded, that an 
artificial dialogue is the. most unfair 
and objectionable of all modes of 
controversy. 


A Mother’s Journal during the last 
Ilness oor Daughter, h Chis- 

man, With a Preface by Jane Tay- 

for, Holdsworth. 12mo. 4s. 


We regret that we should have 


been so tardy in introducing this 


excéllent work to the attention of 
our readers; for, notwithstanding 
the profusion, of -publications, in- 
tended for the benefit of the young, 
which modern times have brought 
forth, the present wurk possesses 
unusual claims to commendation. 
It is the journal kept by a judicious 
and affectionate mother, during the 
Jast sickness of an amiable and 
pious girl, an only child, of 13 years 
of age. We should not adequately 
commend this little volume, were 
we merely to say, that it is what 
might be expected under such cir- 
cumstances. Its merits are cer- 
tainly of a superior character ; and 
the sentiments and feelings which 
it displays, cannot fail to interest 
and instruct every mind. We have 
been equally delighted with the 
amiable safferer, and her affection- 
ate and pious parent; and cannot 
but express our sincere thanks to 
the excellent authoress, for the pub- 
lication of her journal—recording 
scenes and conversations, so affect- 
ing and artless, and calculated to 
be so useful to the juvenile reader. 


De Rt Ret ttl 


Sacred Lyrics, by James Edmeston. 


Second .Set.—-London: Halds- 
worth. 1821. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


We are happy to be able to recom- 
mend this second part of Mr. Ed- 
meston’s lyrical publications. In 
our number for. January last, we 


expressed our commendation of the 


ais 


former part, and especially recom- 
mended it, on account of its fervent 
piety, to the lovers of devotional 
poetry. This second part of Sacred 
Lyrics, will not disappoint the 
readers of the first, and we are not 
sure that most readers of taste 
will not award it their preference. 
Though very unequal, as all com- 
positions of the kind maybe ex- 
pected to be, it will yet be found 
to contain passages of great beauty, 
and occasional: stanzas of unusual 
excellence. The following short 
poem, entitled, ‘‘ The Omuiprésent,” 
will enable our readers to judge of 
the general execution of the whole 
volume. 


““Tuovcut of wonder, Ob how mighty, 
How stapendoas, how profound ! 
Every star that sparkles yonder, 
Rolls an orb of vasty round! 


Thousands through the hours of darkness 
Stad the concave of the sky; 

Thousand thousands, hid from science, 
Shine, but reach no earthly eye. 


Fly, my faney, to yon atom, 

Yon bright speck thou scarce canst see ; 
What arises now before thee? 

A new, a bright infinity ! 


Pause in wonder—myriad beings 
Cover every planet there ; 

All, for-breath, and life, and guidance, 
Leaning on Almighty care. 

Every world has hills and’valleys, 
And urs hand formed every flower, 

Every golden. plumaged insect 
Flying through the sunny hour, 


Every little joy and sorrow, 
Every hope, and evéry fear, 

Follow u1s supreme direction 
Fully as some mighty sphere. 


‘How minate, and yet how mighty! 


Who would fear beneath nis reign? 
Calm be the heart, and bright the sorrow, 
Stilled the terror, healed the paim 


If ne wound as, ne will heal us, 
For nz knows our every grief: 

Sweet repose in hours of gladness ! 
in depression sweet relief!” 


We have observed in Mr. Edmes- 
ton’s volumes some few words and 
phrases,wholly unpoetical and harsh, 
which we feel assured he‘ will be 
able, on a careful revision, to detect 
and improve. We can, however, 
cordially recommend his Lyrics, and 
hope, ere long, he will employ his 
poetical talents in some undertaking 
of greater length and deeperinterest. 
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EPITOME OF MISSIONARY TRANSACTIONS, 
(Continued Quarterly, and embracing all Protestant Missionary Socicties im the World.) 


~~ 


AMERICA. 
AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
MISSIONS. 


(Concluded from p. 42.) 


Exxiot, among the Choctaws.—Many difficulties and trials have attended the 
settlement of the Mission in this spot, yet out ef all the Lord has given deliver. 
ance. The work of instruction is advancing. The King and the natives at large, 
enter heartily into the preposals respecting schools. ‘The Mission is, eré this, 
strengthened by other labourers. ‘The superstition of the Choctaws is akin to 
that of the ancient inhabitants of Greece, and also to that of the natives of Latta. 
koo, South Africa, &c. ‘They imagine, that over every species of animals there is 
a pom King, or presiding deity, who is capable of controlling the actions of men, 
and qualifying them for the most extraordinary works. The influence which these 
deities are to exercise corresponds to their nature, or the elements they 
inhabit. The Kings or deities of frogs, and other amphibious and aquatic animals, 
are ere in qualifying “ Rain-makers ;” i.e. those who pretend to have the 
power of bringing rain in dry seasons. For these purposes, people are su 
cae ee of their lives, by the Great Wolf, the Great Snake, the 
Little Folks of the Woods (who preside over men), the Great Bull Frog, &c. 

_A story which the Missionaries heard from the public interpreter, will ex 
more particularly the nature of this superstition, which certainly is not con 
to the Choctaws. « An Indian, who had been en freely, was return. 
ing home one night, when he was taken prisoner by « the Great Bull Frog.’ He 
thought of many things to represent the enormous size and power of this animal, 
but nothing was so great as the Great Bull Frog. ‘The.monster first bound him 
pe | rag 3 wr A eg produced an nes oe, of eee a Frey 
unti was completely i ina is ‘ the Great 
made him swim and five wei he could pi sig acts with the test ex- 
pertgess and ease. He was then commanded to: die, which he did with the same 
ease, and returned again to life. After being detained, and made to go through 
various evolutions in the watery element during the whole night, he was in 
morning set at liberty ; and, from that time, was considered one of the most re- 
markable Rain-makers in the er : 

The growth and present state of the Society will be seen from the following 
view, givenin March last by the Committee. 


“ In the eighth year, the Board could number about 300 Societies, for - 


its support; in its texth year it has more than.500. ‘Then we had twelve Mis- 
sionary men and ten women engaged in the service for life; five at Bombay; 


and five on their way thither, seven at Ceylon, and five in the Cherokee nation, — 


nine in the Choctaw nation, five on their way to the Arkansaw, seventeen to the 
Sandwich Islands, and two to Palestine. Then, we had nine or ten schools iff 
India, comprehending 300 or 400 pupils; and one school in the Cherokee nation, 
consisting of about 25; now, we have ib India more than forty schools, with es 
2000 to 3000 pupils; in the Cherokee nation, one school of about 80, and in t 
Choctaw nation, one of about 60 pupils. ‘Then, our Foreign Mission School in 
Connecticut was in its i 3 now four of its once heathen i i 
with the Mission to their native Sandwich Islands, and twenty-eight ntore are 
ceiving the benefits of its secular and sacred instructions.” 

The receipts are about 37,000 dollars per annum. 

wr ce yeatrtg: th a. Levi Parsons — km Rev. hyd Fisk have = 
dispatched by on a mission to the Holy Land, and parts adjacent ; 
advices have been received of their safe arrival at Smyrna. 


THE SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. __ 
In addition to the of distributing the Seri; , prayer-books, &c. im — 
esting thn quien} hen Lagedy! petpnatigg tc’ this lormalion of aeticn sahotle They j 
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menced in the hbourhood of Calcutta. The plan is to establish 
poh gree circles, Ja the afew miles in extent; each drele containing five 
Bengalee schools, and one central school, in which English shall be taught.” 
One of these circles is now formed, and preparations are ene ae Seen 
The internal economy of the schools approaches, as nearly as pessible, to the na- 
tional system. ‘The schools are conducted by native teachers hired for that pur. 


PThere is a body of Protestants in the district of Tinnevelly, amounting to nearly 
4000. They have twenty-seven churches, as many catechists, and two priests, 
who were educated at Tanjore. This Mission was opened by Mr. Jaenicke about 
twenty years since. The Society continues to support the native priests, and to 
furnish the congregations with books. 


BAPTIST MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


The labours of this Society are continued with much stedfastness and zeal, both 
at home and abroad ; and especially with much self-denial and disinterestedness 
on the part of several of its most distinguished Missionaries. 

Catcutta.—The number of places for native worship.in this city and its vici- 
nity is increasing, One was erected at the charge of an aged Portuguese woman, 
who had been all her life-time a servant, and in the receipt of very moderate 


a heatant era, we would fain hope, has taken place in India, by the com- 
mencement of female education. An interest has been excited in England on this 
subject, through the benevolent exertions of Mr. Ward, of Serampore. Every 
friend to Christianity will rejoice with the good Missionaries at Calcutta, when 
they say, “‘ Our new girls’ school contains seven pupils: so that we have now in 
the first that we established five; in the second and last, seven.” These apipeay 
very poem g but they are the first schools for Hindoo girls in Calcutta thet 
have’ exi for ogee, and will, eventually, as prejudice against the education.of 
these interesting, but unfortunate, beings abates, go on increase. - 

Mr. Yates, one of the Missionaries, has com a Sanscrit grammar, which 
has been recommended by the Professors of the College of Fort William, and is 
patronised hy the Government. 

The Missionary press here has issued, in less than. twelve months, 52,600 
copies of Gospels, tracts, &c. 

t og pent . y awe peraae several were or of the Thug nation; 
a people more favourably disposed to reception of Christiahity,. as they, , 
not restricted by the bondage of caste. a 


Serampore.—The great work of translating the Scriptures into the dialects of 
India is so far advanced, thaty-should it please God to the life of Dr.:Catey 
a few years longer, it is expected all India might be to read; in their own 
tongues, the wonderful works of God. * io : 

“ The whole Bible is printed and circulated in the » Orissa, Sanserit, 
Hindee, and Mahratta. The New Testament is printed in Telingu, Pushtor, 
Assamese, Punjabee, Kurnata, Chinese, and Guzurattee.. In fifteen other dia- 
lects, the translation of the New Testament is proceeding, and a commencement 


has been made in nine others ; making, in the whole, thirty-six languages, in 


whieh the Scriptures are being t ted at Seram ; besides’ two’ or’ three 
others at calhies other stations. ea 


The Native-school Institution has under its care, in various quarters, about 
0,000 scholars. 


10,000 , 
The Native College, to which we drew the attention of our readers in a former, 
Number,* is in ieogrost Native Professors of Astronomy, and of Hindoo Law, 
le rty-seven pupils were under instruction. ‘To this object, 
Serampore Missionaries have contributed the sum of £2500, from the produce 
"CHlis Basety is tach itaretet With the Inaporten 
iety is much impressed with the im ce of raising up native teachers, 
Of these possess a very considerable number, and the intention of this Col~ 
Eddy facilities to this object ; one to which we conceive the friends of 
in general, are not sufficiently alive. It is stated, by Mr. Ward, that 
of £200. in trust, to apply the interest annually, would be suffi- 
cient for the maintenance of a native preacher in India. By affo ing facilities to 
the education of native converts, great work of evangelizing the nations, 
may, under the blessing of God, be more speedily and effectually accomplished. 


* See Vol. iii. P- 230. 
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The work of God is at Chittagong, at Dacca, and at Sahebgunj. At 
Cutwa, about 70 miles N. of Calcutta, female education has commenced. Mrs, 
Carey has fourteen girls under her care, and many females appear desirous of 
learn: to read. ere, also, a native preacher, who has been several years use- 
fully employed, lately finished his course with joy, highly esteemed by all who 
— yore yee ew zealous — minister. Z 
t Malda, at Moor: , at Dinagepore, and at Menghyr, each large and popu: 
lous places, N. of Calcutta, the Society is prosecuting -its labours with some 
success. 

Dicaa, N, W. of Calcutta.—Zealous exertions are made here by two Mis. 
sionaries, assisted by two or three native brethren; but with no very encouraging 
success. As a compensation, however, it is stated, that ferule education is not only 
commenced, but is on the advance. A native schoolmaster at Dinapore manifests 
a great interest in it; and a native schoolmistress is engaged in the instruction of 
twelve girls and four women. 

At Benares, two Brahmins have been baptized, and one of them frequently ac. 
— the Missionary in his excursions to preach the Gospel, confirming his 


The Gospel is preached at Allahabad, at Dethi, at Surat, and at Midnapore, by the — 
Missionaries of this § Society, assisted by native teachers. 

Crrtoyx.—Mr. Chater is here occupied zealously in assisting the translation of 
the Scriptures in the Cingalese, in preaching seven times in the week, and in 


Java.—Tracts in the Malay have hoon oe distributed here, and the Gospel 
has beeu preached in that tongue by Mr. inson, at Batavia, with some little 
success. One convert has been baptized. 

, At Samarang, Mr. Bruckner is employed in the translation of the New Testa- 
ment into Javanese, for a people who are so devoted to reading, as to sit up whole 
nights in the perusal of their fables and tales. __ 

Jamatea.—Success attends the exertions of the Missionaries among the blac 
population. At Kingston, 124 persons were baptized in about two months ; ani 
the ‘contributed £1000. towards the erection of a new place of —— 

At Town, the chapel and mission-house have been burned down bya 
negro, who soon after destroyed himself in a fit of remorse and despair. ‘The com- 
muni¢ants are about 200. 


THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL MISSIONARY SOCIETY IN THE 
UNITED STATES, FOR FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC MISSIONS. 


This is a new Missionary Society desi, toembrace all the epi: 1 co 

gations of the United States. It was formed at Philadelphia in May, 1820, and 

a to be entered into with the best motives. ; 
Tn the United States, there are about 300 Episcopalian congregations. 


4 


THE BAPTIST BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS FOR THE 
UNITED STATES. 


Raxcoon, Burman Empire.—It is with pain we record, the disastrous issue of 
this once- ising Mission. After the death of Mr. Wheelock,-one of the Mis- 
sionaries, and the departure of another to Serampore, to connect himself with that 
Mission, Mr. and Mrs. pee Sone ae ela - had the of 

a considerable in the views of the natives, with regard to the motives 
or thee residence cosa tees: At first, they thought the Missionaries had come 
merely to acquire the wisdom of the Burmans, with an intention of ele 
when their was accomplished ; but, seeing them settle among them, 

to pF a goa new , they changed their opinion, and began to enter. 

some for so terested a faith, Three Burmans became converts, 
baptized; but, alas! their expectations were soon dashed, by the death 

the old gel and the refusal of his successor to countenance them. ~ The 
pene aa is now withdrawn, a war breaking out between the King of Pegu 
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. « J, STATISTICAL VIEW OF DISSENTERS IN ENGLAND AND WALES. 


Wishin 


make this department of our work as complete as possible, we 


to 
earnestly eg our Correspondents to furnish us with all documents and infor- 
-mation relating to it, addressed to the Editors at the Publisher's. 


CHESHIRE. 
(Concluded from p. 163.) 

- Hype, near Stockport-—The Rev. 
‘Joux Coorer was Minister of a Pres- 
byterian congregation here, in the early 
of the last century. Of his imme- 
Tate successor, we are not informed; 
but in 1758, the Rev. Jonn Hovucu- 
row, from Platt, in Lancashire, settled 
with the congregation, and removed to 
Nantwich in 1761. His successor was, 
we believe, the Rev. Georncr CuEck- 
- LEY, who removed to Ormskirk, and 
was followed by the Rev. Bristowe 
_Coorer, from Congleton, about-1778. 
The present minister is the Rev. Jas. 

Brooks. 
_ Kwestry.—A Presbyterian congre- 
xe appears to have had existence in 
town, about the commencement of 
the last century ; and the Rev. Josern 
Morrersneap to have been the mi- 
nister; but, after preaching here, 
for a short time, he removed to Nant- 
wich, and subsequently te Manchester. 
The -Rev. Tuomas Hottonp, who 
was ordained over the congregation in 
August 1714, is presumed to have been 
Mr. Mottershead’s successor; but did 
not continue long, and a | to have 
been succeeded hy the Rev. THomas 
Vatentine, the precise period of 
whose settlement and continuance at 
Kingsley, we have not been able to 
ascertain. Soon after the year 1730, 
the Rey. Jonn Prittirs became the 
minister of this congregation, and so 
continued till his decease, on the 18th 
of ae 1761, in the 49th year of 
his age. To him succeeded the Rev. 
James GreEn, who is said to have 
been introduced to the congregation 
by the influence of Mr. Gardner, of 
, and Mr. Mottershead, of Man- 
chester. Mr. Green removed to North- 
wich in 1764, or 1765, and was suc- 
ceeded: by Mr. Joun Crover, who 
here in 1768, and -kept an 

academy in the town. He was the 
minister of this con fion till the 
period of his decease in 1790. To him, 
after a lapse of several years, succeeded 
the Rev. Epwarp Asrsunry, the pre- 
sent minister. “This gentleman in the 
ar » collected upwards of £82. 
: ilding the chapel, and a 

new one was accordingly erected and 
money was also raised 


fitted Some 
for a fund, for the benefit of the mini- 


Cone. Maa. No. 40. 


ster, and ‘six of the principal contribu- 
tors, viz. John Manifold, sen.; John 
Manifold, jun.; R. Dutton; - John 
Parker; James Parker; and William 
Gardner, appointed Trustees. In the 
appropriation of this fund, the Trustees 
are directed to keep in view, as far as 
circumstances will admit, a due atten- 
tion to sacred music. Mr. Astbury is, 
we believe, an Unitarian Baptist, and 
resides at Kelsal, 7 or 8 miles from 
Kingsley. His regular hearers do not, 
it is stated to us, amount to above 20. 
Matras.~A small chapel, fitted up 
at the expense gf the late Mr. Thomas 
Jones, of Chester, was opened in this 
village, on the 28th September, 1813. 
No minister has hitherto been settled 
over the congregation, who are de- 
pendent upon occasional supplies. This 
neighbourhood formerly enjoyed the la- 
bours of the excellent Pamre Henry. 
Parx-caTE.—This spot being much 
resorted to as a watering-place, and the 
neighbourhood populous-—being also 
destitute of a place of worship,—.a neat 
chapel was erected in it, and opened on 
the 14th of April, 1809, into which the 
liturgical service of the Church of Eng- 
land was introduced ; but the attempt 
to collect a congregation, upon this 
plan, did. not succeed, and the. chapel 
shut up for several years 
Wanrrorp.—To the brief notice on 
ee Se ie 
ollowing: The ground upon wi 
dngntead hpunie fn this village stands, 
was purchased, in the year 1711, from 
some of the ecessors of J. F. Lei- 
cester, Esq. and the building erected 
in 1712, It appears to have con- 
structed by the exertions of some ac- 
tive members of the church which then 
worshi at Hill Cliffee A “Mr. Tur- 
ner, of, ill Cliffe, is particularly men- 
tioned as having purchased the land, 
and contributed to the erection of the 
meeting house, which has a, bury- 
ing-ground connected with it, and a 
small dwelling-house adjoining; but 
the ground plot of the meeting-house 
aud dwelling-house dees not exceed 42 
feet by 24. ; ¢ 
The name of the first minister was 
Turwer. He was related: to the gentle- 
man above mentioned, bape i 
so largely to the building of the = 
It was sherwards for many years in the 
hands of a Yorkshire and Lancashire 
Baptist Association, and was supplied 
Ff 
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by some of their itinerant preachers. 

names of Mr, Joun Pickup and 
Mr. Jonn Taytor occur among the 
supplies, the latter as residing for several 
years in the dwelling-house. Mr. Hott, 
the present minister, has been at War- 
ford upwards of 50 years. 

The Independent ministers, in Che- 
shire, are associated together in a 
County Union, which was first pro- 

on the 25th of September, 1806, 
at the opening of the new chapel at 
Northwich, and the first meeting held 
de Macclesfield . okt 5th of “ea 

following. It continu to 
meet twice a year, viz. upon Wednes- 
day and Thursday, after the first Sab- 
baths in April and September, at the 
several in rotation. The chief 
object of this association is, to promote 
itinerant preaching, in which all the 
ministers take a part ; but one of their 
number(Mr. Silvester), wholly devotes 
himself to it.. The places in which 
their itinerant labours have been suc- 
cessful, are the following : 
ASTON-GRANGE, ARSHFIELD, 
Buttock Smirny, Matpass, 
Brooxnovse-crezw, Mossenp, 
BarTHomty, PrEover, 
TrtsTox, 
WueExE Lock, &c. 


Their finances are, at the present time, 
in a very depressed state, and need the 
aid of the volent friends of the 


ber 
e benevolent Institutions in the 
county, to which Dissenters contribute 
liberally, are— 

The Auxitrary Biste Socrertizs 
of Cuester and Stoexrort ; together 


oasis 
Unliorian 

- Baptist. 

. « Baptist. 
Baptist. 

» (Extinct). 
Unitarian . 
Inde ent. 
or og 
Baptist 
Unitarian 
Independent 
Unitarian. 
Independent. 
Unitarian 
Unitarian 
Independent 


CAPR, 
with branches of the former. at Conglés 
ton, Knutsford, Northwich, and Broxton, 
An Avoxitiury Missionary So. 
clETY ; and, 
An Avxmiry Tract Society, 
both held at Chéster. 


We have been assured, that for many ~ 


ears, even after the Revolution, re. 
igious liberty remained at a low ebb 
in this county, in consequence of an 
understood compact between some of the 
obility and gentry and the clergy, who 
were the magistracy of the county, 
to di dissent from the Esta, 
blished Church. In con 
this unfriendly feeling tow 
sors of the gospel, all persons who va- 
lued their reputation in the geztcel 
circle, as it is usually called,. carefully 
avoided intercourse with ‘dissenting 
teachers. Within the last few years, 
however, 4 more liberal temper has ob- 
tained, which uces many acts of 
courtesy between individuals 2 the 
opposite parties; yet in very few in- 
stances has it gone so far as to induce 
those who are avowedly high church. 
men to enter dissenting places of wor. 


shi 

duch, on the contrary, is the force 
of Prajatice, that the word Conventicl 
still a to retain among them that 
appalling influence, which it first de 
rived from the fulminations of a race 
of prelates, of whom a witty writer of 
their own age remarked, that Lord 
Bishops were “ not the Lord’s Bishops.” 

The following list exhibits the state 
of dissent in this county at the present 
time, exclusive of those places where 
the associated ministers have recently 
introduced the gospel. 


Ministers’ Names. 
Rev. John Glorer. 
—— Charles Wallace. 


uence of 


—— W. J. Bakewell. 


—— J. Inglis. 

—— Jobn Swinton. 
—— W. Fillingham. 
—— George Marris. 


—— J. W. Morris. 
—— John Gaskell. 
—— Mr. Dankerley. 
—— Thomas Chesters. 
—— Charles Wallace. 


—— Edward Aastbory. 
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Places. 
Knutsford 
Macclesfield 
Middlewich Independent 
Millington 
Minshail . Independent 


Mobberley, Knowles Green Independent 
‘, Unitarian 


P Independent 


Baptist . 
Independent 
- Independent 
+ -(Extinct). 

« Independent. 
+ Independent, 






On 4 0 6-68 


Independent 
Sandbach ° ‘ Independent 
Stockport Hill Gate . 


High Street Unitarian 


New Independent. 


Independent 
t 


, Particular Baptists 


Baptist . 
(Extinct). 

We cannot conclude our Statistical’ 
Account of this county without offer- 
ing our acknowl! ts to our Cor- 
ts, To such as have afforded 

us valuable information, we again re- 
turn our thanks, for the pains they 
have taken to oblige us, and the re- 


Presbyterian and Unitarian . 


Particular Baptists 


Old Independent 
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Unitarian 
Independent 


Ministers’ Names 
- —— James Turner. 
—— Lothian Pollock. 
° —— John Harris. 
—— R. Niel. 
— Jvhn Jackson. ~ 
pape! —— Hitchin. 
e —— James ‘Turner. 
° —— Francis Knowles. 
. John Cooper. 


® —— Charles Lowndes. 
° . . — William Silvester. 
—— Solomon Ashton. 

‘ —— Samuel Parker, 


F John Morris. 

° Benjamin Senior, 
° Mr. Holt. 

. John Cooper. 


ligious public ; but, although we should 
feel happy to specify, did our space per-. 
mit, the extent of our obligation to 
each, we must content ourselves with 
naming only the Rev. Job Wilson, of 
Northwich, to whom our grateful ac. 
knowledgments are pre-eminently due. 


Il. MISCELLANEOUS, 


A Letter from the Rev. Dr- Cracknell, 
to H, Brougham, Esq. M. P. &c. on his 
Bill for the Education of the Poor. 
Sim, 1 received, this week, a note from a 

tleman, under cover, politely franked 
y yourself,’ containing the following 
request: “* You will do me a great ser- 
Vice, by expressing our opinion on 
Mr. Brougham’s Bill, on paper, and 
os it to me, under cover to him,” 


With that request I the more readily 
ney: as I feel deeply interested in 
the te of that Bill; and since my ob- 
servations are intended for the perusal 
of Mr. Br » I shali do myself the 
honour of addressing them immediately 
to yourself, under the persuasion, that 
agentleman of your education and ex- 

in public business, will regard, 
candour, my suggestions, though 


with 

ps may not be in exact accordance 
your own views. 

The enlightened and liberal mind 

will ever review, with much gratifica- 


tion, the of religious libert 
the eighteenth century ; anid 
the reign of the 
ever to be revered George the Third. 
That progress, it must be confessed, was 


slow, through the oppositivn it ever 
had to contend with, from the bigotted 
and the interested part of the nation, .~ 

Still its march was never retrograde ; 
but, in the nineteenth century, we see 
a bill projected, which I know not how. 
to designate, except I call it « a Bill of 
Pains and Penalties;” but whether so 
—— or not, such it must incon- 
testibly prove in its results. 

It appears to me, Sir, that if your 
Bill pass into a law, it will add greatly 
to the burdens of the people, already 
confessediy too oppressive. And by 
such an enactment, you will take money 
from the Dissenters, whilst youunjustly 
refuse them all control in its 1 
ment and appropriation; and, at the 
same time, they are to be told, they are 
ever to be held as unqualified -for par- 
ticipating in the tuition, however con- 
scientious they may be in principle, 
and however exemplary they may prove 
themselves in conduct; because, for- 
sooth, they dare to follow the dictates 
of their conscience, in the all-important 
concerns of religion. 

What! is it not enough, Sir, that 
Dissenters have already to pay so large 
a sum towards the religious instruction 


Ff? 
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of the members of the Established 
Church? Are they again to be taxed ? 
Again tobe obliged to support other 
ople’s burthens, as well as their own ? 
f there are no real works of superero- 
gation in the Roman Catholic Church, 
certainly, it should seem, some are to 
be established by Acts of Parliament in 
Protestant countries! But where, Sir, 
shall we find impartiality or equity in 
such transactions ? . 
Besides, the instruction of the lower 
classes in England is already, be it re- 
collected, in active and progressive 
operation; and that very competition, 
which calls forth the exertions of Chris- 
tiang. of different denominations, has 
given life and energy to general endea- 
vours, But,.adopt your system, and 
what becomes of that spirit of emulation 
to excel in acts of charity and benefi- 
cence, sq extensively diffused? From 
that moment, zeal will decline ; ene 
will be paralyzed ; and the reign of life 
must yield tothe desolating influence 
of death. Only call, Sir, to your recol- 
lection, the Chartered Schools of Lre- 
d, where so much has been expend- 
ed, and so little good effected ! 
Legalrestrictions, evenin commercial 
transactions, have ever been de ted 


by merchants and politicians of en- 
larged views ; but how far more objec- 
tionable are | 


restrictions in educa- 
tion and religion, since they are alto- 
ther incompatible with the nature of 

e Christian dispensation. 

And when people cannot agree in 
sentiments upon the minor points in 
Christianity, is it not better, Sir, that 
they at least ‘‘agree to differ,” and 

e iy separate, when each party, 
without compromise, may propagate 
and vindicate their own peculiar opi- 
hions? Such a line of conduct seems, 
at least, to recommend itself to reason 
and revelation. 

There are, I ap nd, as many, nay 
more, in the Established Church, than 
among the Dissenters, who will object 
to the union of the children of ail reli- 
gious sects in one school; and the Dis- 
senters of all classes will unite in a firm 
and resolute opposition to the enact- 
ment of the Bill in question ; not only 
because it is unnecessary, but because 
it is antichristian in its principle, mis- 
ehievous in its operations, ruinous 
in its results. 

‘That your intentions are the reverse 
of all this, I am most ready to concede: 

ea; more than that, I am bound to be- 
ieve you have had the interests of 
education at heart. But, how those 
interests are to be promoted a 
Bill; I have yet to learn. Confessing, 
however, that my mind will ever 
oper to the impartial co ion of 
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CAprit, 
the evidence that may be exhibited, and 
to the imate conviction such evi¥ 
dence is calculated to produce, 
Lhave the honour to be, Sir, 
Your’s, faithfully, 
B. Crackne.t, 
Weymouth, February 24, 1821. : 

P.S. If, indeed, a national tax ig 
found absolutely necessary to promote 
universal education, then, in my appre-- 
hension, as all Christians are to pay, 30 
all Christians. ought to receive; anda 
genersl and provincial superintendenee 
should be adopted: and, in exact pros 
portion to the agency by which the ob. 
jects of the Bill are promoted, in that 
proportion such efficient agents should 
receive their remuneration, irrespeée- 
tive of the Christian communion to 
which they are severally and conscien-' 
tiously attached. 

Mr. Brougham’s Bill—At a meeting 
of the East London Auxiliary Sunday 
School Union, on the 7th of March, 
1821, especially convened for the pur- 
pose of discussing the effects that will 
probably follow Mr. Brougham’s Bill 
passing into a law, it was unanimously 
resolved, that though the cause of gene- 
ral education had their most decided 
support, it yet + to them, that 
Mr. Brougham’s Bill is unjust in its 
principle, and likely to prove highly 
injurious to the cause of Sunday 

ools,——that declaring themselves the 
friends ef Sunday schools, they, there- 
fore, earnestly protest against the Bill, 
and entirely disapprove of it, as. at 

resent proposed; this resolution was 
ollowed by eleven reasons for their dis- 
approval of Mr. B.’s Bill ; and the meet- 
ing concluded, by resolving, that in case 
the Bill is proposed to the Legislature 
in its present, or any objectionable 
shape, the Committee should i 
petitions, praying that the Bill ma 
not pass into a law, and that the pei 
tions be presented to either House 
Parliament. 

Continental Society.—Oh Monday, the 
5th March, a numerous and respectable 
meeting was held at the Waterloo 
Rooms, Edinburgh, for the purpose of 
establishing an auxiliary branch, in con- 
nexion with the London, Continental 
Society. The Rev. Dr. Davidson, 
Muirhouse, was called be the chair, 
opened the meeting with a very a 
quiet speech, in 6 cplahationcel Oe 
objects of the Society. : The meeting 
was then addressed at length by the 
Rev. Isaac Saunders, Secretary to 
parent Society, who described, in v 
able and pathetic terms, the 
state of the Continent, in regard to 
gious sentiment, and stated the pi 
gress already made by the London 5S 
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1821.) 
ciety in their attempt to diffuse the 
—and concluded, by making an 
appeal to the inhabitants of 

, to assist in so glorious a 

he Rev. Spencer Drummond 


then added his testimony to the import- 


ance of the formation of such a Society, 
and related some recent facts in proof 


_ of what had already been done by the 


exertions of the friends of the Conti- 
nental Society. The Rev. H. Grey, in 
moving for the formation of a Societ, 
in aid of the Continental Society, ad- 
verted to the present political state of 
France, and the neighbouring countries, 
as being peculiarly favourable to any 
attempts that might be made to pro- 
mote the spread of the Gospel, when, 
the reign of despotism and superstition 
ing over, the spirit of free inquiry 
ight lead to beneficial effects. Dr. 
Campbell supported the same opinions 
ina of considerable length, and 
urging the exertions of the friends of 
the Society, by a remembrance of the 
errors and superstitions in which the 


- Continental nations have been long 


involved. + 

Robert Haldane, Esq. rose to second this 
motion and said, that notwithstanding what 
the Meeting bad already heard, he felt him- 
self called on to make some further ebser- 
vations, having lately returned from the 
Continent, after passing three years among 
those for whose assistance their aid was 
tow solicited, and whose circumstances 
loudly demanded to come over and hetp 
them. The religiousstate of the Continent 
was truly deplorable. The nations aroand 
Us, who, in civilization, were advanced to 
the t point, were, in respect of reli- 
gion, involved in almost midnight darkness, 
sunk in the grossest ignorance and super- 
stition, or avowed abettors of infidelity. 
Those who had visited the Continent, and 
who were capable of judging, were aware 
that this was the case. To speak particu- 
larly of France, it is well known how much 
infidelity bas abounded in that country, and 
how much the worship of God aud the dif- 
fusion of the light of truth have there been 
opposed. This opposition, under the in- 
fluence of Roman Catholic superstition, was 
steailily, and but too successfully maintained 
in France, from the revocation of the edict 
of Nantz down to the Jate revolution in that 
country. The hopes which bad been che- 
rished,.that a religious reformation in France 
would keep pace with the progress of the 
revolution, were svon extinguished. On 
the contrary, a period more gloumy for re- 
ligion had arrived. The darkness of igno- 
tance, instead of being dissipated, increas- 
ed; while infidelity, baving seized the reins 


¢: of t, and obtained the supreme 
+ aethteity, acon displayed itself in all its dia- 


energy. As far as was possible, re- 
ligion was berne down and trampled op. 
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And, cruel as the aspect of the former go- 
vernment had been to the servants of Jesus 
Christ, the little finger of this monster was 
found to be thicker than its predecessor's 
joins, Lt was then that the mouth of every. 
confessor of the trath was stopped. The 
religious meeti among the P 

which had been secretly held, having been 
connived at by the former government, were 
now forced to be discontinued; and every, 
Protestant minister was pelled to aban- 
don his station. It was when the Goddess, 
of Reason was exalted to be worshipped, 
that every private library was ransacked, 
and pillaged of its religions books. Every 
Bible which eould be found was barnt; and, 
any of the good writings of the old re- 
formers, or distinguished Protestants, that, 
were preserved from the universal destrac- 
tion, were only saved hy being buried in 
the ground. When the Decades were in- 
stituted, the people were compelled to, 
wark openly on the Sundays,* and punished 
by law if they did not, in order, if possible, 
to obliterate every trace that remained of 
the sanctification of the Sabbath-day. Such 
was the liberal and tolerating spirit of the 
infidel philosophy. He (Mr. Haldane) had 
often heard pious men in France, who wit- 
nessed those scenes describe them with hor- 
ror, and with evident marks of the deepim- 
pression they had produced on their minds. 
After the internal state of France became 
more settled, and. during the usurped autho- 
rity of “the man that made the earth to trem- 
ble, that did shake kingdoms, and that open- 
ed not the house of bis. prisoners,” who ia 
now himself a.prisoner——dauring his reign, a 
period of tranquillity to the Protestants and 
of general toleration succeeded. Bat what- 
ever may have been the case before the re- 
volution, by this time little knowledge of 
the truth remained. The Bibles and good 
religious books, as has been observed, were 
burnt, and the Protestant pastors, who bad 
come forth from their retreats, were but ill 
qualified to rekindle the flame of piety which, 
had been almost, if not altogether, extin- 
guished. Long before this time, Arius and 
Socinus bad asurped the seat of Calvin at 
Geneva, from whence, it.may be traly said, 
the candlestick had been removed ont of its 
place. But it was there that the Protestant 
pastors of France had received their edu- 
cation, At Geneva, they were t to 
look with contempt on their pious forefa- 
thers, and incessantly to repeat their fa- 
vourite expression, of the increasing light 
of the age, respecting religion as well as 
every branch of science. Were they to go 
back for information in religion to the be- 











* One of the French Protestant pastors, 
who trembles when he speaks of that period, 
was compelled to employ bimself on San- 
days in manufacturing gunpowder in his 
owu churgh,’ 
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ginning of the 16th century? Far leas, it 
may be sup , to the remote age of the 
Aposttes, 11 femal use the words of the Em. 
peror Julian, “honest John plainly declared 
in his Gospel, that Jesus Christ was God.” 
The light of philosophy appeared to them 
to have dissipated such ag error, and the 
writings of Rousseau, the townsman of the 
Genevese, and of their near neighbour Vol- 
taire, bad a wonderful effect in breaking the 
fetters of that superstition in which. they 
were convinced their predecessors bad been 
held. Mr. Haldane ed to give an 
interesting view of the Protestant churches 
in France during the reign of Baonaparte, 
and of the present very low state of religion 
among them. And as the late persecation 
at Nismes might appear to contradict 
this statement, he shewed, from different 
proofs and interesting particulars, that it did 
not, in any degree, originate from opposition 
to that trath which so invariably excites 
the enmity of the world. It was directed 
against Protestants merely as sach, between 
whom and the Roman Catholics there is so 
rooted an aversion, that subsequent acts of 
violence in that part of the country have 
onty been prevented by the interposition of 
the government, which equally protects 
them both. He also called the attention 
of the Meeting toa large and populous divi- 
sion of France, where the French language 
is not spoken or understood by the people 
in general, into whose the Sori 
tures have never been translated, and in 
which none of the Protestaot ministers 
preach. Were the millions thas situated 
to continue to be still neglected? He added, 
that to these districts, where the Patois is 
spoken, the Society intends to send some of 
its preachers, and proceeded to point out 
many indacements to the friends of religion 
in this country, to turn their attention with- 
out delay to the state of the Continent, and 
to use every effort to proclaim the glad 
tidings of salvation there, while the present 
peace, whicl: may soon he interrupted, con- 
tinves. Among other facilities which the 
times presented, he remintled the Meeting 
of the happy toleration now existing in 
France, whose government throws no ob- 
stacles in the way of preachers. He as- 
sured the Meeting of the co-operation of 
the good men among the Protestant pastors, _ 
which he was convinced, both from his per- 
sonal knowledge of them, and also from 
recent communications, would be afforded. 
After various remarks, Mr. Haldane con- 
cluded with entreating that due candour 
might be exercised towards this lately 
instituted Society, Its object was not to 
introduce, by its Missionaries, the te- 
nets of any particular sect or party, but 
solely to diffuse the knowledge of sal- 
vation amoug multitades of our fellow- 
creatures and near neighbours, who at 
present are living without God in the 
world, and among whom no adequate means 


CApart, 
exist for rousing their attention to the most 
important of all subjects, and 
them necessary iustruction. 

In the course of the evening, the sum of 
nearly £200 was collected in aid of this 
Institution. 


Northamptonshire rag were Associa- 
tion.—'The Half-yearly Meeting of the 


Northamptonshire Independént Asso- 
ciation has, for local reasons, been 


oe from Thursday the 26th, to- 
Wednesday the 18th of April, when it 


will be held at W. Scott’s Meeting, 
Rowell. 

Wiltshire Association.—The next- Half. 
yearly Meeting of the Wilts Associa. 
tion will be holden at the Upper Meet- 
ing-house, Westbury, on the Tuesday 
in ter week. Mr. Goode, of Sarum, 
will preach on the morning, on the sub- 
ject of Christian Zeal. 

Hertfordshire Union.—The next An- 
niversary of the Hertfordshire Union 
will be held at St. Albans, on Wednes- 
day, April the i8th, when the .Rev. 
Mr, Leifchild, of Kensington, is ex- 
pected to preach. 

Bedfordshire Union. —The Annual 
Meeting of the Bedfordshire Union of 
Christians will be held at Bedford, on 
Wednesday, 2d of May, when Rev. Mr, 
Edmonds, of Cambridge, and Rev. Mr. 


Anthony, of Bedford, are expected to 


preach, 
Ci ional School._-We learn that 
the election of children into the Con- 
ional School, which usually takes 
ce in the month of April, is post- 
poned to the month of May, the parti- 
culars of which will be announced in 
our next number. 


Deaths of Ministers. —On the 26th of Fe- 
bruary, in the 66th year of his age, died 
the Rev. Thomas Northcote Toller, 
who, duri ne maga of 45 years, had 
sustained office of pastor over the 
Independent Church at Kettering, in 
Northamptonshire. As a minister, Mr. 
Toller was distinguished by a movii 
and almost irresistible eloquence, whi 
commanded the feelings of his auditory, 
and which, united to Ais strong sense, 
and considerable attainments in litera- 
ture, entitled him to a high rank amo 
his brethren in the ministry. As.a pri- 
vate Christian, he was highly ‘ 
and beloved. 

-On the 9th of February, died the 
Rev. W. Nicol, D. D. minister of the 
Scottish Church, Swallow Street. Dr.. 
Nicol had been pastor of this church 
ne 25 yen ; he was in the 60th year. 

is age, was vi 
ed asa faithful and able oilluter eb the 
Gospel. He had been for some time 
laid aside from his public duties. 
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On the 16th of February, died, the 


” Rey. Jos. Benson, many years a con- 


siderable ber among the Wesleyan 


Methodists, and editor of the Methodist 


e. 
New Chapel at Tittle Dean.-- More 
than twenty years ago, the Indepen- 
dent Ministers of Gloucestershire, near- 
ly all of whom have gone to their re- 
ward, commenced itinerating labours 
in the Forest of Dean, and its imme- 
diate vicinity. Blakeney, Lydney, and 
Newnham, were the scenes of their 
labours. When, by persecution, they 
were driven out of the latter place, 
they removed the preaching to Little 
Dean, one mile distant, w God so 
crowned. their efforts with success, that 
in afew yeacs an old house was pur- 
chased, and fitted up for alittle cha- 
: afterwards, by the zeal of Mr. 
i Stiff, the adjoining house was 
also t, and added to the former 
chapel; but a further enlargement be- 
coming necessary, a new chapel was 
built upon their site. On the 14th of 
February, 1821, this chapel was opened, 
pera Rev. Mr. Jay, of Bath, wae 
in the morning and evening, and the 
Rey. Mr. aroma ef Cheltenhain, in the 
~ _ “a ip hinagy enti 

good people in this place, tho 
many of them are poor, omg ops. 
scribed among themselves about £109, 
and at the opening there was collected 
£45; but a debt of £260 remains, for 
pa teins 77 must be made to the 
ious public, and it is hoped it will 

not be made in vain. 


Street, L 3 are opinion, 
the en would not be an improper 
form of a Petition to the ture, 
on the subject of Mr. Brougham’s Bill 
for education ; and recommend, 
that no extraneous matter whatever be 
introduced into such Petition. 

Rebs Tuos. Moreay, 

6, 1821. * (Secretary.) 

N. B. Congregations which may need 
to be so accommodated, may their 
Petitions to the care of the Secretary. 
To the Honourable the Commons of the 


United aw ho of Great Britain and 
Ireland, in ‘arliament assembled, 


THE HUMBLE PETITION OF THE 
* . CONGREGATION, &c. 
SHEWETR, 
Tat your Petitioners are not sur- 


yd by any iption of their fel- 
we subjects in walintude, that «all 


of the people reap the 
; pee pe improvement in tnowilsige, 


and religion, which 
main support of every nation.” 


That, influenced by this principle, 
your Petitioners have contributed their 
zealous exertions in instituting and 
supporting. schools for the instruction 
of the chi 1 of the poor, without-dis- 
tinction of sects or parties, and more 
especially of Sunday schools; the latter 
containing, in England alone, more than 
five hundred thousand scholars; which 
schools have had a most beneficial in- 
fluence on the moral and religious state 
of our country, and are rapidly increas- 
ing in number and utility. 

That vour Petitioners Tin observed, 
with great concern, the introduction of 
a Bill into vour honourable House, en- 
titled, * a Bill for better Providing the 
Means of Education for, his prs 
Subjects,” which, they are decidedly 
convinced, is calculated materially to 
injure those invaluable institutions, by 
pemsag ng | the funds which are neces- 
sary for their support: by discouraging 
that zeal and assiduity, and subverting 
those arrangements, without which the 
education of the lower classes cannot be 
effectually promoted. 

That a Petitioners particular 

re the unhappy effects which suc 
a Bi wee yeh -iadecgee ae ypiacne! a 
the most indigent part of the popula- 
tion, who can attend only on Sunday 
Schools: as also on the female children 
of the poor, for whose education it makes 
no provision whatever. 
hat your Petitioners view with ap- 
prehension the undue and most danger- 
ous power which this Bill confers on the 
clergy and dignitaries of the Establish- 
ed Church, without providing any ade- 
quate checks against the abuse of that 
wer ; a so doing, exposes the 
wer classes of Dissenters to insult and 


to oppression. 

That your Petitioners, whose loyalty 
and attachment to the constitution of 
their country, have ever been unques- 
tionable, n this Bill as a measure 
which w subject them to an unjust 
and invidious ee by virtually 
pronouncing unworthy of being 
entrusted with the education of the 
children of their fellow-citizens, or with 
any share of the management or con- 
trol of schools, at which the majority of 
scholars may not be the children of 
churchmen, and wheye even their own 
children may be entered ; and, by such 
means, increase the civil disabilities, 
and encroach on the religious liberty of 
Dissenters. 

That your Petitioners, for the reasons 
already mentioned, without entering 
into more particular exceptions to the 
Bill, humbly entreat of your Honoura- 

House, that it may not be 
into a law. : 

And Bis J Petitioners, as in duty 
bound, ever pray, &c. 
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WORKS PREPARING FOR THE PREss. 

A Sailors’ Hymn Book will shortly be 
published, under the patronage of the Bri- 
tish ‘and Foreign Seaman’s Fricnd Society 
aud Bethel Union. Should any persons be 
in jon of Hymns adapted to sach a 
Publication, they will be received with 
thankfulness, if addressed, paid, to 
the Publisher, at Simpkin and Marsball’s, 
Stationers’ Court, London. 

The Rev. J. Leifchild has an octavo 
voldime of Sermons in the préss, entitled, 
“ The Christian Temper, or Lectares on 
the Beatitudes.” 

fn’ the press, The Forgiveness of Sin: 
A Sermon, delivered in Step’s Meeting, 
Tiverton, Devon, on Wednesday evening, 
January 19, 1821; and published at the 
request of the Congregation. By William 
Vowles. 

A Universal Biographical Dictionary, 
containing accurate Accounts of the Lives, 
Characters, and Actions of the most emi- 
nent Persons of all Ages and Countries. 
By John Watkins, L.L.D. A ‘new edi- 
tion, brought down to the present time, 
in 8vo. 

Professor Lee is preparing for the press, 
the late Mr. Martyn’s Controversy with the 
Learned of Persia, ‘on the Sopliisms of 
Mohamedanism. 

A volume of Sermons, by the Rev. Wm. 

Brown, of Enfield, for the use of Families. 

Sic H. Davy has in the press, a third 


edition, in 8yo. of the Elements of Agri- — 


‘cultural Chemistry. 
.. A volume of Sermons, by the Rev. Tho- 
“mas Boys, A, M. of Trinity Coflege, Cam- 
_ bridge. “i 





Coterasdartons lave this month 


WORKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED, 
‘The History of "Thirsk ; including an 
Acconnt of ‘ifs once celebrated. Castle ; in- 
teresting Particulars of Places in the Vici- 
nity ; with Biographical Notiees of eminent 


“Men, &é. So. “Bvo. 538. 


Providence and Grace illustrated, ly 


-some Account of the Life and Christian 


Experieuce of Mrs. Sarah Baker, intended 
chiefly for Young Persons. 

Numbers I: and U. of a new’ series of 
Religious Tracts, by the Author of Little 
Henry and his Bearer, Margaret White, 
&e, &e. &e. Ae 

A Discourse’of the Comparative Advan- 
tages of Prescribed Forms and of Frée 
Preyer in Public Worsbip. By John Pye 
Smith, D.D. Price 1s. 6d. 

Also ‘recently published, Dr. Smith's 
Scripture Testimovy to the Messiah ; in 
three volumes octavo, price £1. 14s.; @ 
the second and third volames alone, £41, 

Also just published, Odes and Epistlés 
for the Instruction of the Young. By tlie 
Father of a Family. Price 3s. half-bound. 

Memotrs of the Rev. Mark Wilks, lite 
of Norwich. By bis Daughter, 12mo, 7s, 
boards. : 


Remarks on the Internal Evidence for 
the Trath of Revealed’ Religion. By Tho 
mas Erskine, Esq. Advocate. 3d edition, 
enlarged. 3s. 6d. 

A Pamphiet in favour of Catholic Rman- 
cipation. By Thomas Kelly, of Dablin, 
Prive 9d. sat 


An Appeal to the Legislature and the 


Pablic, on the Tendency of Mr. Broughéis’ 


Bill for the Edacation of the Poor. ‘By 


J. B. Brown, Esq. vo. 3s. 6d. se 


— aE RRR SER REE DESEO escent 
. ANSWERS. TO CORRESPONDENTS, &c. ; 


been received from the Rev. Messrs. 


G. Payne —W. Bishop—Dr. Cracknell — J. Bullmer—J. ee ae 
—W.Orme--W. Jones—J. Blacker. Sabet yaar Towns 
‘W. Seott—S. Curwen--William Vowles—J. Ryley—S. . Harper — 


Dr. 


Minister—H.—_W. 
sts—John 


We have received'a letter from the Rev. 8:Greatheed, a gen 
but whom we have very unintentionally 
of Mr. Moorhouse’s ** Thoughts,” &c. in our last Number, 


we cherish the t 
. “by our brief 


. Morgan. 
Also from Messrs. A. Al'an--J. H. Haldane—A Plain Man—An Independent 


tleman for whom 
offended, 


157. We there said, “ Several replies to Mr. G.'s opinions and reasonings taete 


, both in the Magazine in which he first broached them, 


and also in our work” 


his last clause is incorrect, and we leave here to retract it, and to 


for the 


ight. The explanation we have to offer will, we hope, prove 
‘after the publication of Mr. G.’s former article, i 


in the C. M,f 


-¥8i9, page 285, we received one or two replies, of which we retained a faint 


reeollection, and which we hastily infe 
they hai bee: 


bore ed. But it a 
ons was ever 

versions, we can only 
selves so far, as partics in the dispute. 


rred had been i 
n mislaid; and that no ] 
ished in this work. To the other parts of Mr.G- 

+ we’ do not feel that we ‘have yet committed our 
, as to render it obligatory upon us to vi 


because we 80 


to Mr. G's 


all that Mr: Moorhouse has written ;. nor can-we deem it our-duty 


: 
«cena i atten 


nion we take the liberty of stating im mah 
a 


in our reviews and notices of books; We, however, again 9 


as far as the argument is concerned, our 


are’ open to both part 


The Strictures of a ndent’on the Con: jonal Board are written ia 
Corresponder gregat ; 


a spirit that precludes their 
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